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We welcome contributions from our readers. In 
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articles reporting improvements, experiments, and 
successes as achieved in their schools. Many of our 
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in school systems that should be known in thou- 
sands of other high schools. 
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Business-Industry Sponsored 


TEACHING MATERIAL: 


Does it merit wider use? 


By HUBERT J. DAVIS 


ORE THAN a thousand organizations of 

business and industry, large and 
small, are persistently knocking at our 
school doors. They offer us sheaves of lit- 
erature which they insist will serve the 
schools’ needs. 

The material may be a brief leaflet dis- 
cussing a single topic, or an elaborate set 
of manuals, guides, pupil worksheets, films, 
filmstrips and charts designed to develop 
a complete educational program around 
some significant subject. 

The information may range from direc- 
tions for feeding a baby or starving a rat, 
to a technical guide for exploring the vast- 
ness of the universe or the sub-microscopic 
confines of the atom. 

Many educators think that there are so 
many groups, with so much material, trying 
to present ideas, that if we opened our 
doors wide enough to them they would 
soon crowd out the basic essentials of the 
curriculum, Often these materials are 
viewed with suspicion and have been col- 
lectively condemned by some as having 
little to offer except advertizement, propa- 
ganda and gross distortions of truth. Yet 
these same people admit that at some time 
or other, they have examined commercially 
sponsored materials whose pages give brief, 


readable summaries of reliable information 
which has been gained by expensive re- 
search, and contain information not found 
anywhere else. 

We should examine these offerings ob- 
jectively in all fairness to those who spend 
millions of dollars annually to provide ma- 
terials to enrich our school program. We 
should evaluate their possible contribution 
to the curriculum, the motives of the spon- 
sors, and the nature of the advertizing mat- 
ter. We should have a fair basis on which 
we can judge the materials if we consider 
using them. 


Is the advertizing in these materials ob- 
jectionable? 

The most persistent apprehension seems 
to be the amount and kind of advertizing 
used. A careful examination of materials 
which contain advertizing will reveal that 
it generally is not objectionable. Even that 
material which may contain an undue 
amount of advertizing may, if skillfully 
used, be made to contribute worthwhile 
educational experiences. 

However, the time has long since passed 
when sponsors feel that they can accom- 
plish their purposes by offering schools ma- 
terials in which the educational value is 
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secondary to advertizing. A recent study of 
business-industry sponsored teaching aids' 
showed that 54% of the materials offered 
for school use contained no advertizing at 
all, other than the name of the sponsor. 
The extent of the advertizing in the re- 
mainder of the materials was approximately 
what most teachers and administrators think 
was justified. 


What do the people who prepare these 
materials know about curriculum develop- 
ment? 

Many of the large sponsors spend huge 
sums of money on educational aids. They 
maintain educational-service departments 
staffed with well-trained personnel. Many of 
these people have had successful teaching 
experience in public schools. Often the edu- 
cational-service department functions sepa- 
rately from the promotion and advertizing 
departments. 

The materials are planned and prepared 
by these staff members. The manuscripts 
are submitted to educational consultants, 


teachers, administrators, and specialists in 
educational methods. The consultants and 


staff members discuss their authenticity, 
conformity with trends in curriculum plan- 
ning, suitability to the needs of those for 
whom they are being prepared, and rela- 
tion to pupil interest. Other consultants 
check the physical makeup and art work. 
After the manuscripts have been thoroughly 
checked, often the materials and suggested 
activities are actually tried out in classroom 
situations by experienced teachers before 
they are offered to the schools. 

The content is specifically planned to 
serve the needs of teachers and students, 
and at the same time promote good will for 
the products sponsored. In most cases these 
materials provide information which is not 
easily found elsewhere in convenient form. 


*Thomas J. Sinclair, “A Report About Business- 
Sponsored Teaching Aids,” Doctor's Thesis. North- 
western University, 1948. 350 pages. 
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Why are these materials provided free to 
schools? 

Why do business and industry spend so 
much time and effort to prepare, promote 
and distribute materials to the schools 
without cost to them? If advertizing is 
minimized what is the goal to be accom- 
plished? 

It is a well-established and widely ac- 
cepted principle of advertizing that a true, 
unbiased presentation of the facts about a 
product is better advertizing than extrava- 
gant or false claims. Of course, there is but 
one ultimate aim, and that is to sell more 
goods. But the immediate desire is to estab- 
lish good relations with schools, and to win 
the good will of boys and girls for business. 
Business and industry also “have an ax to 
grind” in the field of vocational education. 
They want to inform pupils of the nature 
of their organizations and the vocational 
opportunities. They also want to encour- 
age the abler pupils to choose vocations in 
their industry or business. 

Let us now examine a few good reasons 
why our schools should use more of these 
materials. 

Children outside of school live in a world 
of motion pictures, television, radio, pic- 
torial magazines, comic books, newspapers, 
billboards, and display advertizements. 
They hear about supersonic airplanes, atom 
bombs, jet propulsion, the Marshall Plan, 
United Nations, new war machines, labor 
disputes, mine disasters, traffic accidents 
and many other exciting or tragic develop- 
ments. 

But when the school door closes them in 
their world is largely limited to the offer- 
ings of textbooks. In most cases these text- 
books lag ten to filteen years behind mod- 
ern research. Mere mention of happenings 
in the outside world is made. Shall the pu- 
pils’ concern about current happenings and 
their need to investigate controversial prob- 
lems wait until they take their place in 
business and the professions? Or do we want 
our teaching materials to keep pace with 
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research findings and the school to provide 
some of the exciting experiences of the out- 
side world? ' 

We need a variety and abundance of ma- 
terials with which to enrich, supplement, 
and go far beyond the regular adopted text- 
books. Yet we know we must continue to 
rely heavily upon the conventional, tradi- 
tional, and outdated textbooks. Business- 
industry sponsored materials can help us to 
bridge the gap between the textbooks and 
student interests in current developments. 

Many of our schools are poorly equipped 
to supply adequate supplementary and en- 
richment materials. The business-industry 
sponsored materials provide attractive, au- 
thentic, carefully planned, expensive and 
much needed materials without cost to the 
schools. 

Educational outcomes of materials care- 
fully selected and skillfully used are nu- 
merous. Such materials help to: 


integrate school experiences with real current 
life situations 

—provide for individual interests and abilities on 
different grade levels 

—develop favorable attitudes toward social, po- 
litical, and economic systems 

—enrich the classroom instruction with today’s 
know-how 

—provide vocational information of vital need to 
pupils 

—inform pupils about our nation’s commercial 
resources 

—inspire appreciation for American business in- 
genuity 

—diminish economic illiteracy 

—give better understanding of consumer prob- 
lems 

—increase pupil's knowledge of proper use, selec- 
tion, and evaluation of manufactured products. 


What types of materials are available? 

The type of material will depend largely 
on the sponsor, his facilities for developing 
materials, and his purpose for providing 
them. Some sponsors offer a battery of well 
integrated materials on the same topic. 
This may include pamphlets, charts, films, 
filmstrips, games, models, samples, exhibits 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Does it fit in with our educational 
aims to make extensive use of business- 
industry teaching materials? 
How much advertizing and propaganda 
may be expected in current materials of 
this kind? These are a few of the ques- 
tions that Mr. Davis attempts to an- 
swer out of his own experience and in- 
vestigation in this area. If any readers, 
as a result of their experience with 
such materials, have reached contrary 
conclusions, we shall be glad to receive 
their reports. Mr. Davis, who formerly 
was general supervisor in the Norfolk 
County (Va.) Schools, is now assistant 
professor of education in the Depart- 
ment of Adult Education, Mississippi 
State College, State College, Miss. 


and recordings. Others may offer a single 
leaflet or pamphlet. 


How can teachers find out about these 
materials? 

Most teachers would use more of these 
materials if they knew how to obtain them. 
There is an abundance of good free ma- 
terials available. So much, in fact, that a 
teacher would be completely swamped if 
he attempted to scan it. No teacher can 
find time or resources to assemble, classify 
or catalog the materials he could use. 

The teacher who uses business-industry 
sponsored materials depends on the coupon 
clipping services of educational journals, 
occasional visits to sponsored exhibits at 
teachers’ conventions, or information passed 
on from fellow teachers. If he is for- 
tunate, he may have a librarian who 
makes an effort to help teachers discover 
them. He may even have access to one of 
the many publications of annotated lists. 
But such fragmentary data are not sufficient 
for the teacher to make intelligent choices. 
It is not fair to sponsors for teachers to 
order quantities of expensive materials 
blindly just because they feel that they can 
“get something for nothing.” Much of the 
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material so ordered proves to be irrelevant, 
and is wasted. 

Many methods are used to keep teachers 
abreast of new materials. Guides and source 
lists are published and revised annually. 
More than fifty of the larger sponsors sup- 
ply annotated catalogs to schools on re- 
quest. The most comprehensive and widely 
used listings are the teachers’ guides to 
free curriculum materials published by Edu- 
cators Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. 

Sponsors plan exhibits, send teachers un- 
solicited copies of their materials, encour- 
age and assist the publishers of lists, and 
cooperate with educational journals in the 
coupon services. Yet, too many materials 
are improperly distributed and the waste 
is far too great. 

The sponsors and many school systems 
are trying to solve the problem of adequate 
distribution. One large school system at- 
tempts to help its teachers by having the 
teaching materials center collect, evaluate, 
and assemble sample kits of materials. These 
kits are sent to the schools periodically for 
use in examination and ordering materials. 

Another excellent approach would be 
for each school to develop its own curricu- 
lum laboratory or teaching materials bu- 
reau. Here the free sponsored materials 
could be assembled, evaluated, and used as 
guides for securing the materials needed. 

Teacher training institutions could con- 
tribute by giving more time and attention 
to the selection and evaluation of these ma- 
terials. College courses could be offered in 
selection, evaluation and integration of the 
materials in the curriculum. More time in 
the audio-visual courses could be devoted 
to these topics. A central distribution and 
evaluation point could be established for 
the state to make it easier for schools to 
secure information, sample copies, and large 
quantities of materials. 


How should these materials be evalu- 
ated? 


Teachers should not order free materials 
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from listings unless they are familiar with 
their contents. They should not use listings 
which are out of date. Many of the ma- 
terials are withdrawn for revision periodi- 
cally, or the supply may become exhausted 
before they can be reprinted. 

It would be ideal if the teacher, working 
with his principal and supervisor, could 
have a copy of the material for examination 
before placing his order. This would en- 
able him carefully to evaluate the material 
before he plans to use it. Here is a list of 
criteria which could serve as a guide: 

1, Is the material pertinent, timely and up-to- 
date? 

2. Is it truthful, well balanced, and free from 
propaganda? 

3. Is it based on economic, racial, or religious 
subjects? If so, is it objective, presenting both sides 
in an unbiased and non-controversial manner? 


4. Is it properly suited to the grade level for 
which it is to be used? 

5. Is it attractively and appropriately illustrated? 
Does it conform to accepted artistic principles? 

6. Does it follow the trends in curriculum plan- 
ning? Does it appear to have been prepared by 
people with a modern educational viewpoint? 


7. Does it place social welfare and educational 
objectives above commercial appeal? 

8. Is it scientifically accurate, well balanced, and 
geared to pupil interests? 

g. Is it accessible in large enough quantities to 
supply the school’s needs? 

10. Is the advertizing secondary to the content? 


Which materials are supposed to be best? 

In Dr. Sinclair's study* 202 school ad- 
ministrators and 181 teachers listed more 
than 175 sponsors who provided what they 
considered the best materials. The ten spon- 
sors listed most frequently, in the order of 
their frequency, were the Coca-Cola Co., 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., The Rail- 
road Industry, Westinghouse Electric Co., 
General Electric Co., General Motors, Oil 
Companies, General Mills, Standard Oil 
Co., Association of American Railroads, 
Automobile Manufacturers, National As- 


* Op. cit., pages 78-80. 
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sociation of Manufacturers, Food Industry, 
and Insurance Companies. 


How should materials be ordered? 

All orders for materials from the same 
school should be consolidated and sent out 
on the school letterhead from the principal's 
office. It is not considered good practice to 
have pupils write letters for the materials. 
If this is done as a learning experience for 
the pupils in letter writing, the best letters 
should be selected and used. They should 
be typed on the school letterhead before 
they are mailed. Only bulletins which are 
to be used, and the exact number needed, 
should be ordered. 

The expense involved in preparing these 
materials, and the excessive demands for 
them, once enough people have discovered 


them, preclude continued wide distribution. - 


Therefore any material worth using is 
worth saving for future use unless it is of 
current interest only. Every school should 
develop a file of these materials. Those 
which are adapted to general school use 
should be filed in the materials bureau, or 
library. Others may be filed in the class- 
rooms. 


How should these materials be used in 
the classroom? 

The nature of the material and the re- 
sourcefulness of the teacher will determine 
the best use of each piece of material. In- 
discriminate use would be bad _ practice 
regardless of how good the material may 
be. It should not be cut up to supply pic- 
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tures for booklets, or substituted for more 
appropriate media just because it may be 
attractive. Pictorial material, charts, and 
posters may be used for bulletin-board dis- 
plays. Teaching manuals and guides are 
designed to give the teacher background 
information in planning units of work. 

Occasionally _business-industry comic 
books may be used as free reading to sub- 
stitute for the less desirable kinds of com- 
ics. 

The bulk of material is designed for ref- 
erence reading and classroom presentation. 
Teachers should keep.any advertizing con- 
tent in the background by emphasizing the 
educational content. Articles should be re- 
ferred to by common names, not trade 
names. Materials should be displayed only 
when in actual use. Blotters, pencils, rulers, 
etc., should not be accepted by schools from 
business. 

Materials which place undue emphasis 
on advertizing may be used to develop skills 
in critical evaluation. Pupils may be taught 
to weigh the distortions and misrepresenta- 
tions. 

Our schools should welcome the business- 
industry sponsored materials. Many of 
them are of a professional quality, polish, 
and finish which often make them superior 
to other sources of materials. Schools should 
make wider use of these materials. This 
would encourage business and industr’ to 
produce more and better materials. It will 
also make going to school a more exciting 
and interesting experience for our boys and 
girls. 


Outdoors Skills 


Each year in this country there are close to twenty 
million fresh water fishing permits sold. . . . Yet 
how many of our high schools teach the art of fly 
tying, casting and fishing? How many teach our 
students the vital importance of land conservation, 
the need for stream protection against pollution, 
the conservation of our wild-life, top soil, essential 


to the continuation of good fishing and hunting. 

We need to teach our students the skills necessary 
to enjoy our great out-of-doors, to handle firearms 
with safety, to shoot with accuracy, to observe the 
accepted rules of conduct, of the field, the forests 
and the stream.—H. L. Berrincr, quoted in New 
Jersey Educational Review. 
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TEEN-AGERS 


“Something new” for 
ninth-grade English 


AROUND THE WORLD 


MARIF C. SENYARD 


VERY FELLOW-TEACHER will recognize my 
dilemma. I lay tossing on what should 

have been a comfortable bed, but at 3 A.M. 
my eyes were still open and over and over, 
like a ferris wheel, went these thoughts: 

“What can I use for that seventh-period 
class? They are rather sophisticated ninth 
graders, and they lose interest quickly; 
therefore it must be something entirely 
new, and it must be so different from the 
other units they've had that it catches their 
imagination.” 

Came the dawn—and the idea! They are 
definitely more interested in their own age 
group than in anything else, so might it not 
do to let them find out about teen-agers in 
other lands? Might they not, by doing this, 
be given a new slant on their present privi- 
leges as well as future privileges and re- 
sponsibilities as citizens of their own coun- 
try? 

Now, I must admit that not all schemes 
and plans which seem entirely feasible in 
the wee sma’ hours of the night can stand 
up under the harsh, realistic scrutiny which 
they must endure in the cold light of day, 
but this one did. (In fact, before I had done 
with all the preparation necessary I almost 
wished it hadn't!) 

The next step was to go to our school 
library to check on the amount of available 
material, then to the Public Library to do 
the same thing, for there was certainly no 
use to arouse the enthusiasm of the young- 
sters if we could not carry out our plans. 
The amount of material on hand also de- 
termined which countries we could use. In 
the final decision, we used China, Mexico, 


Japan, Norway, Italy, Greece, Austria, and 
England. 

Of course, the ideal situation is for the 
pupils to plan their own units, even to 
choosing the topics, but what pedagogue 
hasn't done some finagling in order to get a 
class interested in some particular subject? 
If you are one of the few who hasn't, try it 
some time. If you handle it with care the 
members of your class will be ready to rise 
in a body and vehemently declare it was 
their brain child. 

Be that as it may, I felt quite the plotter 
as I carefully and craftily planted a few 
seeds, by means of some adroit questions, in 
the minds of the class. They led to unani- 
mous acceptance of the unit. 

Knowing that good leadership would 
make the study a success, but bad would ruin 
it, I appointed as many leaders as we had 
countries. Each leader drew a number, and 
since the names of the countries were also 
numbered, that country was assigned to 
that particular leader. Members of the class 
then drew to see what country each would 
have. In this way, there was very little 
likelihood of all the members of certain 
cliques getting together in one group, but 
they would be democratically divided, 
which would make for much better partici- 
pation by all students. 

The class first met as a whole and worked 

out the general aims or objectives. These 
were: 
A. To learn enough of the history, geog- 
raphy, religion, and economics of each 
country to be able to understand general 
conditions. 
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B. To concentrate as far as possible on 
teen-agers, and to learn the following things 
about them: 

1. Educational opportunities 

2. Social life 

3. Work—and working conditions 

4. Food (boys’ suggestion) 

5. Clothes (girls’ suggestion). 

C. To make comparisons and contrasts, in 
an unbiased way, with themselves. 

Now it was time for each pupil to begin 
putting forth some effort, so the leaders as- 
signed certain topics to each of his or her 
groups. Mimeographed skeleton bibliogra- 
phies had been handed to each leader, with 
space provided for extra references which 
the students themselves found to be added. 
The leaders, before class, decided just which 
part was to be assigned to which pupil, and 
don't for a minute think they didn’t judge 
the ability of their group members almost 
as accurately as I could have done. Further- 
more, Simon Legree might have gotten a 
few pointers from them, and of course the 
“slaves” took it in good part from one of 


their own group! 
Our source material was obtained from 


encyclopedias, magazines, and various 
books. We used these especially in studying 
_ the background of each country. Short 
stories and plays were also used. 

I wrote the embassies of almost all the 
countries, and they were extremely coop- 
erative in sending material. The children 
enjoyed the labels, “From British Informa- 
tion Services, Rockefeller Plaza,” or “Jap- 
anese Government Overseas Agency, Wash- 
ington, D.C.” (We were amused that my 
name in the letter from the Japanese 
Agency had a decidedly Japanese look, ap- 
pearing as “Senyaro.” I am sure this was 
due to my poor penmanship.) A former res- 
ident of our town, now with the U. S. State 
Department, did his bit by sending two 
booklets, so our reading table also proudly 
displayed “Dept. of State, U.S.A.” 

In addition, we looked around our own 
town to see whether we couldn't get a really 
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personal touch. We have two very charm- 
ing ladies, one reared in Greece and one in 
Austria. They, too, were most helpful. The 
ex-Greek had gone back to her native land 
year before last, and had been accompanied 
by a teen-age daughter and son, so we were 
sure that she could really bring us up to 
date on the “doings” of young Greeks. She 
consented to allow some of the members of 
the “Greece Committee” to interview her. 
I'm sure no White House Press Conference 
ever involved more elaborate preparations 
nor called for deeper pondering over just 
what questions to ask, or how to ask them. 
I'm happy to relate that the interview was a 
big success. 

The Austrian lady came to school the day 
the report was to be given on her country. 
She had been briefed in advance on what 
the class was most interested in hearing, and 
her interest in them and her desire to have 
them interested in her country was most 
gratifying as well as informative. She even 
brought her native costume to show them, 
but probably what the pupils will remem- 
ber longest is that she very graciously an- 
swered their questions. 

With the help of the girls’ physical-edu- 
cation instructor two groups did folk 
dances of “their” countries. Another group 
sang the National Anthem of England, and 
the Chinese National Anthem was played. 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Perhaps occasionally, at least, the 
proper study of teen-agers is teen-agers. 
And with the present need for inter- 
cultural and international understand- 
ing, why not make it “Teen-agers 
Around the World”? That's what Mrs. 
Senyard figured when she was casting 
about for “something new” for her 
ninth-grade English classes to tackle. 
The students seem to have liked the 
idea, considering the extent to which 
they developed the project. The author 
teaches English in Pine Bluff, Ark., 
Junior High School. 
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Time could run on and on in a unit like 
this, but experience has taught me that 
too long a time invariably brings a lapse in 
interest. We actually used only about two 
weeks, not counting the advance work 
which I did before we really began the 
class work. 

When each group completed its research 
all met together and the leaders drew lots 
for the time when each section would make 
its report. Each report was written by the 
individual pupil, first checked by the chair- 
man and then by me. Each pupil was 
urged repeatedly (in some instances, I'm 
afraid, there were threats of dire punish- 
ment) to memorize his speech, or at least 
read it over a sufficient number of times so 
that he could make a creditable showing 
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when the report was given to the class and 
visitors. 

Each group's chairman presided when 
the great day arrived. While voices may 
have quavered a bit and hands shaken 
slightly, each one did his part like a veteran, 
in spite of an audience of visitors as well as 
pupils. 

To me, one of the most interesting things 
about the unit was the evaluation made by 
the pupils. They carefully checked over 
their aims and joyfully announced that they 
had done “exactly what we set out to do, 
only more so.” 

One irrepressible youngster burst forth 
with this, “Golly, those kids are folks 
just like us, but I am glad I live in 
the U.S.A!" 


No Outside Speakers, but Commencements 
Pack the House 


For nearly half a century the high-school seniors 
of Mount Pleasant have given their own commence- 
ment program. 

Few, if any, living persons can remember when 
the commencement address was given by an outside 
speaker. .. . 

The writer has witnessed 26 of these student pro- 
grams and has marveled at the high interest the 
people of the community have maintained in this 
type of program. It is not unusual on the evening 
of the high-school commencement to see people 
entering the Iowa Wesleyan College Chapel, where 
the commencement is held, at 6:00 p.m. And as 
early as 7:00 p.M.—one hour before the class 
marches in to the strains of “Pomp and Circum- 
stance’”—disappointed persons are often turned away 
because all seats except those reserved for parents 
have already been filled. 

These programs have all had a purpose. Each 
year the theme of the program is focused on an 
important current problem. Information is given 
in an interesting and often dramatic way. It is a 
valuable experience for the 12 to 15 students who 
participate and one in which the class takes pride. 

Each of the last two commencement programs has 
been designed to point out the advantage people 
enjoy who live under a democratic government. The 
1950 program was built around the story of the 


rights of man. In 12 short talks, the seniors re- 
viewed the 12 great documents of history—begin- 
ning with the Sermon on the Mount and tracing 
the long struggle for the rights of man through 
such great documents as the Magna Charta, the 
Mayflower Compact, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Constitution of the United States, the 
Emancipation Proclamation, and others. 

In 1951 the class chose the subject, “I Am an 
American.” The 10 seniors, speaking on various 
phases of Americanism, left no doubt in the minds 
of their audience that no other government, ancient 
or modern, had ever placed so much value on the 
individual nor had ever raised man to such a level 
of dignity and majesty. 

The class valedictorian acted as master of cere- 
monies. After the playing of the “Star Spangled 
Banner” with lights out and a spotlight on the flag, 
each speaker was introduced by a few measures of 
appropriate patriotic or sacred organ music. During 
the organ prelude the valedictorian, who was an ex- 
cellent reader, gave a part of some patriotic poem 
or song which embodied the sentiments about to be 
expressed by the next speaker. While the master of 
ceremonies was being seated the organ resumed 
(louder) the same music. The next speaker came 
to the podium ready to speak when the music 
ceased.—C, A. Corrrett in Midland Schools. 
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You Don’t Know What a 
GOOD TEACHER IS 


By 
CONNER REED 


ALK ABOUT teacher recruitment has 

been in the educational air for several 
years, and we even occasionally hear about 
experimental programs of teacher recruit- 
ment in high schools. Let us look at the 
idea. 

Before we can do a thing well or right 
we have to determine our aims and our 
assumptions with clarity. We cannot speak 
of them in ambiguous language. In this 
case, then, our real aim must be not more 
teachers but more good teachers, and our 
assumptions must be that we know the 
particular qualities of mind, character, and 
personality that produce, or at least are in- 
extricably associated with, good teachers. 
It is surely unwise to go further until we 
have fixed this aim and agreed on these as- 
sumptions. 

Yet in some places, evidently, we actually 
are going further, and this raises the ques- 
tion whether we ought to pause for a re- 
examination of our basic principles. Do 
we understand the significance of our ac- 
tions? How can we know what qualities to 
look for in an adolescent that might enable 
him to develop into a good teacher unless 
we have come to a clear, intelligent agree- 
ment upon the nature of a good teacher? 
Do we know what we are doing? 

I would not actually argue for a suspen- 
sion of existing action so much as the begin- 
ning of a concomitant program. This would 
be a committee of research into the ques- 
tion: 


What is a good teacher, and what quali- 
ties in an adolescent seem most likely to 
enable their possessor to become a good 
teacher? 


Such a committee would be permanent, 
except in its membership, and its function 
would be largely thinking and debate. It 
would not allow anybody to mislead it into 
substituting what are called “studies”— 
compilations of statistics and the making 
of graphs—for thinking and debate. It 
would regard facts as inert, dead, useless 
things until incorporated into actual think- 
ing and debate. There would be a continual 
re-examining of the principles upon which 
the teacher recruitment program operated. 

Is there anywhere on the secondary level 
a faculty committee whose job (perhaps 
among other jobs) is to explore the subject 
of good teaching? It would seem to be a 
vital task. 

There is of course sporadic, undisciplined 
discussion here and there of the topic Good 
Teachers and Good Teaching, but when 
one subjects it to scrutiny he finds that it 
is always carried on in ambiguous lan- 
guage made up of words so extremely con- 
ventional in educational gatherings that 
the language has long since become mere 
cant. 

Thus we speak carelessly and assuredly 
of education as being “adjustment to en- 
vironment” without stopping to ascertain 
the meanings we attach to “adjustment” 
and to “environment”—in what way, for 
instance, we ought to “adjust” to an evil 
environment—in an effort to arrive at prior 
agreement upon the significations we in- 
tend by the words. Are we aware of the 
possible implications of the phrase “adjust- 
ment to environment”; do we know what 
we may be saying? Ought we not define our 
terms more clearly? 
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Our aim at any rate is more good teach- 
ers, and that predicates an agreement 
among us as to the nature of goodness in a 
teacher. What kind of teacher is a good 
teacher? What have we in mind? 

Is a good teacher one who, as almost 
everybody says, “can get along with peo- 
ple,” or “loves young people,” or “has a 
thorough knowledge of his subject,” or “just 
likes to watch things grow,” or “is more 
interested in children than in ideas,” or 
“knows -the latest methods”? Are these the 
characteristics of a good teacher, or does 
a good teacher have these characteristics? 
There is a difference in meanings, and 
neither meaning may be entirely true or 
adequate. Perhaps something important has 
been overlooked. 


We can, perhaps, at once agree that some. 


of these phrases have an application to good 
teachers—in a vague sense. There is a meas- 
ure of truth in them; yet the words are so 
equivocal and so encrusted with sentimen- 
tal associations as to amount in their use 
here to little more than double-talk. They 


sound good if we don’t think about their 
meanings and implications. But when we 
do think about them we perceive that they 
are used rather as the instruments of senti- 
mentality and propaganda than thought. 
If the aims of education are “keeping the 
kids off the streets’’ and “happy and con- 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

Thousands of articles, speeches, and 
books, and millions of words have been 
written and spoken on the matter of 
good teaching and good teachers—with- 
out getting us very far, says Mr. Reed. 
On the whole, he maintains, we have 
approached the problem with sentimen- 
tality, ambiguity, and cant (or “flap- 
doodle,” as Mark Twain succinctly put 
it). The author offers a basis for getting 
below the surface of the problem and 
suggests that permanent committees 
should dig deeper. Mr. Reed teaches in 
Port Angeles, Wash., High School. 
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tented,” or “adjusting them to their en- 
vironment,” or “training them to make a 
living,” or “teaching them how to get along 
with people,” then certainly some of the 
characteristics of a good teacher mentioned 
here are more likely to be the basic charac- 
teristics than some others. Two of them, 
however, “a thorough knowledge of the 
subjects,” and “a knowledge of the latest 
methods” appear inapplicable under any 
conditions without qualification. It just all 
depends on what we mean by them. 

Still I have not come up with an answer 
to the question, What Is a Good Teacher? 

No, but I want to raise the question 
whether a good teacher is not one who 
above all those other considerations is a 
person dedicated to what we may properly 
call The Higher Life—to ideas, to learning, 
to the fine arts—to culture—and in whom 
all other interests are subordinate. The art- 
ist, it has been said, is a man under com- 
mand. Ought not a teacher, then, be a per- 
son under command—command to devote 
his energy to the task of cultivating his 
intellect (in a broad sense) in order that he 
may both instruct and inspire others to do 
the same? For how can we instil in others 
what we have not already in ourselves? 

If we adopted this point of view, that the 
good teacher is one whose life is dedicated 
to education in its true sense, that is, to 
learning incorporated with thinking and 
acting—to culture—instead of to the prac- 
tice of superficial accompaniments of suc- 
cessful teaching—to “bedside manner,” as it 
were—we would have to orient our ideas 
about teacher recruitment on a different 
standard from that popularly assumed to be 
the correct one. It would be a shift from 
the standard of the market place—from a 
search for salesmen—to the standard of 
civilization—to a search for scholars, think- 
ers, artists. And should we entrust the edu- 
cation of our youth to successful salesmen, 
or to superior men and superior women? 
The problem is just that simple and ele- 
mental. Whose standard are we going to 
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use for judgiiug and choosing good teach- 
ers? 

Of course, this causes many voices to 
protest that I would advocate a return to 
the “ivory tower”—that bogey-man of the 
uneducated—and everything associated with 
that chimera in the popular imagination. 
But nothing of the sort, of course. “Ivory 
tower” teachers—if any exist—are not good 
teachers, and I am speaking of good teach- 
ers. 


* * 


STUDY HALLS: “The study hall seems to be 
very much with Texas high schools—for good or ill,” 
say I. I. Nelson and Louise Blades in The Study 
Hall in Texas High Schools, pamphlet of the Texas 
Study of Secondary Education, Austin, Tex, Of 212 
Texas high schools reporting in the study, 94% 
have study halls and 6% don’t. A library-study hall 
combination is used by 49% of the schools, study 
halls separate from libraries by 44%, and 1% of 
the schools have both types. 

Some 22% of the schools plan to change their 
study-hall system: roughly, one-third will abandon 
study halls entirely; one-third will divorce the study 
hall from the library; and one-third will hire a 
full-time study-hall supervisor. Only 10% of the 
schools have one or more honor study-rooms, and 
only 1% have pupil-managed study halls, The main 
problem posed by the study hall seems to be to get 
the pupils to study in it: “Unprofitable use of 
time” was listed by 41% of the schools as the most 
vexing difficulty of study halls. 


THE PRINCIPAL: The average Florida high- 
school principal is a former classroom teacher in the 
school he now heads, and has served in the school 
continuously as teacher and principal for 6.8 years, 
if white, or 8.7 years, if Negro. So reports Margaret 


Eprror’s Note: Good, bad, indifferent or impor- 
tant, there is a great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa- 
tion. We think readers will be interested in brief, 
unqualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex- 
planation of methods used, degree of accuracy or 
conclusiveness, and sometimes even the scope of the 
study. 
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But anyway, what a fruitful field for 
argument these ideas reveal to us! What a 
fascinating topic for discussion—Good 
Teachers and How to Get Them! Who 
would not want to be a member of a com- 
mittee whose function it was to discuss 
this subject! Wouldn't we get our thinking 
straightened out about certain ideas? And 
wouldn't the committee just about have to 
be a standing one? Wouldn't it be worth 


trying? 


jindingh 


L. Small in The Journal of the Florida Education 
Association, after studying the records of 317 prin- 
cipals of high schools that include a i2th grade, Of 
these principals, 97.5% are men. And your suspicion 
that coaches have an inside track may be true, for 
41% of the principals are former coaches. 


EMINENCE: More graduates of Harvard Univer- 
sity are listed in the 1952-53 edition of Who's Who 
in America than are graduates of any other univer- 
sity or college. Yale graduates rank second in the 
listing, and Princeton graduates fourth. The Uni- 
versity of Michigan split this old triumvirate by 
placing third. The University of Michigan is about 
as large as the three Ivy-Leaguers put together, but 
it doesn’t have their prestige. It wasn't even 
founded until after the Kevolutionary War. 


SEX INFORMATION: A two-week unit on sex 
and human reproduction is an important part of 
the 1oth-grade biology course at Stroudsburg, Pa., 
High School, says Thomas H. Knepp in The Science 
Teacher. On the first day of the unit, the students 
are given a questionnaire intended to ascertain 
what the students know—or don’t know—about re- 
production. 

Answers to a recent questionnaire showed that 
33% of the boys and 25% of the girls thought that 
a girl cannot become pregnant before she is 16 
years old, or older. In answer to the question, “Is it 
possible for a girl old enough to menstruate to be- 
come pregnant if she has intercourse between her 
periods?” only 42% of the boys and 59% of the girls 
gave the correct answer, “Yes.” Mr. Knepp feels 
that the extent of ignorance on these two matters 
may be one reason for pregnancies among high- 
school students. 
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Fefferson’s 4 steps to 
BETTER CITIZENSHIP 


By FIVE STUDENTS 


INTRODUCTION 
By James Kaufman 


OME TWENTY-THREE years ago while 
S secking a method by which a good 
idea for community betterment, suggested 
by any pupil, could take form in commu- 
nity action, the pupils of Jefferson Junior 
High School came across the beginning of 
the plan which my classmates wish to ex- 
plain in four parts. 

The first step is about training in group 
dynamics such as parliamentary procedure, 
panel, open forum discussions, and com- 
mittee and group affairs. The second step, 
a citizenship assembly, takes you closer to 
our goal. This came about after several 
years of trial and error which brought 
about a third step called the homeroom 
meeting. 

The first half of the homeroom period is 
used to analyze and evaluate suggestions 
made at a citizenship assembly. Adult speak- 
ers invited from the community lead the 
discussion. For the second half of the home- 
room meeting, all groups return to the au- 
ditorium to hear suggestions and plans re- 
ported to them by the homeroom secre- 
taries. 

The fourth step, the Youth Council, was 
started seven years ago. The Youth Council 
is a meeting of delegates from all youth and 
adult organizations wishing to attend. It has 
no set plan but discusses the problems 
brought to it by the delegates. This was the 
step that had been hoped for and worked 
for since the beginning. The way to make 
ideas count and tie them into the commu- 
nity had finally been found. The purpose 


of this plan is to bring to completion a 
problem born in a classroom, solved by 
assembly and homeroom group dynamics 
and completed by pupil participation in 
community civic activities. 


Step 1 
AUDITORIUM CLASS 
By Jayne Attwood 


The first step is an Auditorium American 
Citizenship Class better known to us as 
“A.C.” Important world events have made 
us think more constructively about current 
problems. We know from field trips we have 
taken to other schools and to District 
P.T.A. meetings that classes are being de- 
veloped by many schools for such training. 
Among the plans used is our auditorium 
citizenship laboratory. 

For the past twenty-three years at Jeffer- 
son A.C. classes have been under the charge 
of teachers who seldom teach, but direct 
and guide our numerous activities. Each 
class meets once a week for a one-hour 
period. We elect officers every six weeks. 
They appoint a number of committees. 
The important thing is that all of us must 
debate, enact, and enforce our laws as they 
arise out of an immediate need of our school 
life. 

When we meet no military formalism is 
followed, but rowdyism is not tolerated. The 
chairman calls the meeting to order. The 
pledge to the flag is given and then we pro- 
ceed according to parliamentary law. The 
secretary reads the minutes. They are ap- 
proved or corrected. The committee reports 
then follow. Each committee member must 
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report from the stage. If anything is re- 
ported about the welfare of the class or the 
school, a discussion from the floor takes 
place until a suitable plan of action has 
been determined. Of course there is a 
drama committee for radio and stage plays 
which works on class programs started in 
our social-science classes. 

We like the idea that school is not only 
a preparation for life, but that it is a vital 
part of our life now. You should not say 
that Jefferson is preparing us for future citi- 
zenship, because we are junior citizens. We 
know it because we help to make plans and 
carry them out every day in our school and 
community. 


Step 2 
CITIZENSHIP CONFERENCE 
By Judy Lee 


Step two in the plan is a citizenship con- 
ference. This conference is the result of 
some question or problem brought up in an 
auditorium class. In a citizenship con- 
ference the problen: is thoroughly ex- 
plained to all the students in our school. A 
citizenship conference is the democratic way 
we settle our problems. Any A.C. class may 
request a citizenship conference. If the stu- 
dent council approves the request, a date is 
set for a school assembly forum meeting. 

After an assembly conference has been 
held, a week later we invite speakers to 
come to homeroom meetings to give their 
views on the problem. In the past we have 
had speakers from the Dubuque Police 
Dept., Fire Dept., Sheriff's Office, Y.M.C.A., 
Y.W.C.A., Dubuque Boys’ Club, Boy and 
Girl Scout leaders, business men, ministers, 
and other speakers well versed on the sub- 
ject being discussed. Those invited by the 
different homerooms talk with them during 
the first half of the period. The homerooms 
choose secretaries to take notes on what is 
said. Then all the homerooms go to the 
auditorium. Here the secretaries take their 
place on the stage. The chairman calls on 
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each secretary to read his notes and to re- 
port what “plan for action” his room 
favors. Then the speakers talk to us and 
we ask questions, before we vote to approve 
our final plan to go on to step three (home- 
room meeting) or to step four (a Youth 
Council meeting). 

During National Safety Week the stu- 
dents and teachers of Jefferson arranged a 
conference on the use of firearms. We had 
an R.O.T.C, instructor from Loras College 
and a man from the Dubuque Police Dept. 
and Sheriff's Office. We voted to take this 
problem to a Youth Council meeting on a 
Saturday morning at the Strand Theatre. 
As a result of this meeting delegates from 
many schools in Dubuque and representa- 
tives of the American Legion and of the 
truck drivers union, the police, fire, and 
sheriff's offices helped us plan a big Armis- 
tice Day safety parade for the city of Du- 
buque. 

The second conference we had was about 
the intelligent way to grow up. To talk to 
the girls, women from the Y.W.C.A. and 
Teen-Haven came to Jefferson. To talk to 
the boys, men from the Dubuque Boys’ 
Club and Y.M.C.A. were invited. We also 
had movies on the wrong and right ways to 
handle social problems. 

On April 10, 1951, in cooperation with 
our P.T.A., we had a Citizenship Confer- 
ence, “Clicking With the Crowd.” Before 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


There is a whole machinery in Jef- 
ferson Junior High School, Dubuque, 
Ia., for civic thinking, discussion—and 
action. The four phases of the program, 
beginning with the Auditorium Citi- 
zenship Classes and ending with the 
Youth Council where action is planned 
in cooperation with adults of the com- 
munity, are presented by five students 
of the school. W. Howard Bateson, 
their principal, obtained this report for 
Tue Criearinc House. 
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the conference was held this problem was 
discussed in auditorium classes, library- 
science classes, homerooms and home eco- 
nomics classes. This problem didn't go to 
the Dubuque Youth Council as it was a 
problem that concerned only Jefferson. 

As you can see, the outcome of these con- 
ferences is very satisfactory. The most im- 
portant result is better understanding of a 
problem. This way of settling our prob- 
lems is fun. It gives us the feeling that we 
really have something to say about the way 
our school and city are run. 


Step 3 
THE HOMEROOM MEETING 


By Shirley Fenley 


‘The third step of our plan to better our 
citizenship is through the homeroom meet- 
ing. We meet once a week in homerooms at 
Jefferson Junior High. At this time we dis- 
cuss, according to parliamentary law, the 
problems of the homeroom, the school and 
community, If our problem is important we 
may ask for a citizenship assembly con- 
ference. 

As in the American Citizenship Class 
there are a chairman and a secretary. The 
chairman has his place at the front of the 
room; from there he calls the meeting to 
order. Following this, committee reports are 
given about our school grounds, school 
property, and conduct. 

If there is a discipline problem among 
any of the students it is reported to the 
homeroom. The offender is given an op- 
portunity to help better our citizenship 
within the school. If after a given length of 
time the situation is not improved, the stu- 
dent is moved on for a conference with the 
principal. It is seldom necessary to do this 
because most pupils see their mistakes and 
improve. 

We students like to decide how to handle 
our problems practically on our own, with 
but little help from our principal and 
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teachers. We have developed a new sense 
of responsibility. Each student at Jefferson 
realizes the school has to be run according 
to laws. It seems more simple and enjoyable 
to stay within these rules, since we have the 
most part in making them. 

We feel that through our homeroom 
meetings we gain knowledge, and a better 
understanding of our school and its system. 
Thus our school problems are growing less 
and less. 


Step 4 
THE YOUTH COUNCIL 


By Arline Ayala 


Youth Council meetings are held on a 
community-wide non-school voluntary basis 
on occasional Saturday mornings at 9:00 at 
the Strand Motion Picture Theatre. Here 
any boy or girl with the cooperation of a 
civic adult group may bring a problem per- 
taining to civic welfare. 

Recently pupils from Washington and 
Jefferson schools placed two problems be- 
fore the community, safety and health edu- 
cation. At this time the Iowa State P.T.A. 
became interested and sponsored a one-day 
tri-state workshop for members to study our 
plan. The meeting was conducted by stu- 
dents and adults, and proceeded with cor- 
rect parliamentary procedure. 

To Youth Council gatherings we invite 
qualified adult speakers. In April 1950 we 
invited the Iowa Secondary School Princi- 
pals Association to attend a one-day work- 
shop. Two hundred came. During the meet- 
ing both adults and students expressed their 
views on the problem at hand. 

If a solution is not determined in the 
first meeting it is carried on to the next. A 
problem is never left unsolved. 

From this council we have learned that 
the school is, in a very real way, an exten- 
sion of the home and that teachers and 
principals are interested in us outside, as 
well as in, school. We have learned too, that 
city officials, clergymen and_service-club 
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members are interested in us as individuals 
as well as citizens. 

Our fire chief says, “I feel this training 
will carry into the world. We will be better 
prepared by having a part in it.” 

Our sheriff thinks, “The problems stud- 
ied by the Council have proved worthwhile. 
The lessons learned by the youngsters are 
instilled to remain indefinitely.” 

Wallace Shaffer, manager of the Strand 
Theatre, feels that “the program has great 
value. Young minds are kept busy with con- 
structive ideas.” 

We remember Daryl Koch, who started 
the Council while a seventh-grader at Jeffer- 
son—now an active leader in the Boys’ Club. 
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Kenneth Corwin, director of the Boys’ Club, 
says: “Daryl was selected from several thou- 
sand boys from many cities to be the 1947 
‘First Boy of the Year’ by the Boys’ Clubs of 
America because of his leadership. As recog- 
nition he was invited by Kate Smith to be 
her guest in New York City and to appear 
with her on her national radio program.” 

Best of all, last year we won a Freedom's 
Foundation award for community service. 

Such reactions give us a sense of responsi- 
bility and a feeling of belonging. We think 
meetings with parents and school officials 
are very valuable. We have found a new 
freedom and independence without the dis- 
cipline of the schoolroom. 


8 Methods of Teaching Current Events 


... let us direct some thought to actual procedures 
in teaching current events. Here we have a variety 
of methods and procedures; each teacher should 
adopt those that appeal to him as most practicable. 

1. Incidental Method. No very definite plans are 
made and no sustained program is carried out. Ac- 
cording to this method the teacher is likely to do 
most of the work. 

2. Systematic Correlation. A definite plan set forth 
by the teacher to relate current events and the 
course content. The pupils are instructed to bring 
clippings, pictures, and articles, and to report on 
them in the class. Reports are made whenever perti- 
nent materials are found. . . . The result will be an 
enrichment of both the course and current events. 

g- Textbook Method. This plan calls for the regu- 
lar and systematic study of a selected magazine, 
copies being available to all pupils. 

4. Topical Method. According to this plan the 
pupils study current events under a few designated 
headings, such as national politics, foreign relations, 
commerce, etc. Individuals or committees may be 
assigned to particular topics. . . . 

5. Problem Method. This method is similar to 
that of the topical except that the topic is pre- 
sented in the form of a problem or issue confront- 
ing society. The advantage of this method over the 
tepical method is that the pupils here are moti- 
vated to watch for the outcome in the news and to 
compare it with other possible solutions. . . . 

6. Project Method. This method may assume any 


of several forms. The class may carry through their 
project by organizing a debating society, a legis- 
lature, a forum, a parliament, a court, or a confer- 
ence; or it may undertake to maintain a bulletin 
board, edit a newspaper, make an encyclopedia, con- 
duct pretended radio broadcasts, draw cartoons, 
dramatize events, make note books, conduct a ques- 
tion box, manage excursions or play games relative 
to the topics under discussion. . . . 

7. Laboratory Method. This plan involves the 
reading and utilization of the materials under the 
supervision of the teacher. Most of the time is likely 
to be spent in acquiring information about current 
happenings although there is no reason why the 
class should not also carry out one of the projects 
indicated above. The emphasis in this method is 
upon the supply of maps, pictures, folders, articles, 
newspapers, and books. Emphasis is also placed on 
the study of these articles. 

8. Socialized Recitation. This procedure involves 
the leadership of the pupils in the management of 
the current events programs. In practice they usually 
organize the class and give their programs according 
to parliamentary law. They may also adopt other 
projects and procedures. 

I cannot say that any one of these 8 procedures 
is best. My recommendation is that one or a com- 
bination of methods be used, whichever the indi- 
vidual teacher finds most practicable in his par- 
ticular set-up.—Anira L. Dorrinc in The Social 
Studies. 
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Developmental 


Plan that encouraged 
critical analysis 


READING PROGRAM 


By 
SAMUEL SCHIFF 


NEVER READ as many books as I do now, 
I and I never realized how much fun 
reading can be.” 

One of our pupils recently made this 
comment when she was asked to evaluate 
her progress in reading. For severa! years 
now, the students at the Charles Sumner 
Junior High School 65, Manhattan, have 
been working under a carefully guided de- 
velopmental reading program. Individual 
tastes and abilities are provided for through 
extensive, widespread reading. In an age 
of mass communication, the ability to read 
critically and evaluate intelligently be- 
comes a vital democratic consideration. The 
attempt of young boys and girls to develop 
the skill of critical analysis is just one of 
many outgrowths of a wide reading pro- 
gram. 

Sharing Experiences 

During the previous year the students 
had been introduced to the program and 
they had acquired a distinct interest in 
reading. The voluntary reading habit was 
firmly established and the students were 
reading extensively. Following this stage, 
the pupils’ attention was gradually directed 
to the careful analysis of the books being 
read. Pupils who had read the same book 
were anxious to share their experiences, 
thoughts, and feelings with one another. 
Informal group discussions were regularly 
scheduled for the purpose of freely analyz- 
ing a specific book. Through these panel 
discussions, the students discussed and 
evaluated their reading in the light of their 
own experiences. 

This process of interaction between the 


reader and the story became a functional 
part of a student's growth. The pupils, 
bringing their own backgrounds and ex- 
periences into a reading situation, were 
reacting to their reading in terms of these 
experiences. As part of a group, the stu- 
dents could freely discuss, compare, evalu- 
ate, and judge their own ideas and ideals 
and their understanding of human be- 
havior. They could share their opinions 
with other young people and be guided by 
the composite thinking of the group. Read- 
ing and discussion were related and the 
adult habit of intelligent reasoning was 
being fostered. 

To assist them in this type of analysis, 
the class, after several panel meetings, de- 
veloped the following set of questions to 
be used in guiding discussions. 


Suggested Questions on Reading 


1. What was the fundamental conflict 
or problem in this story? 

2. How was it solved? 

3. Did the solution seem like a real or 
an artificial one to you? Why? 

4. Were you able to identify yourself 
with any of the characters in the story? In 
what way were your experiences similar to 
the character's? 

5. Can you recall any specific incident 
that aroused any special feelings in you? 
Can you explain your feelings? 

6. Was the principal character in this 
story a person whom you liked? Why? Why 
not? 

7. Would you have acted or behaved like 
he (she) did if you were in a similar situa- 
tion? 
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DEVELOPMENTAL READING PROGRAM ENCOURAGES THINKING 


8. Did the main character seem to you 
like a real, true-to-life person? In what way? 

g. Was he (she) “perfect” in everything he 
(she) did, or did the person show certain 
weaknesses as well as good traits? 

10. Did you learn anything about people 
and their behavior from this book? 

The students had developed their own 
literary framework within which to con- 
duct a mature, meaningful discussion. As a 
result of this technique of group analysis, 
the pupils are showing a greater under- 
standing and keener insight into human 
behavior. The panel discussions are an in- 
tegral part of the reading program and the 
students look forward to them with interest 
and anticipation. 


Letters to Authors 


In a further effort to develop a critical 
approach to reading, the class recently com- 
pleted a study of books for young readers. 
' Each pupil selected an author for individ- 
ual study and analysis. Several of the au- 
thor’s books were read and discussed, using 
the suggested questions as a guide. In addi- 
tion, the students wrote letters to their re- 
spective authors, asking specific questions 
about various books. Some of the questions 
asked by the students included the follow- 
ing: 

1. Did you model your main character 
on a person that you knew? 

2. Were you describing any of your own 
experiences in the story? 

3. Which book did you enjoy writing the 
most? 

4. Are you planning any additional books 
in the near future? 

Numerous replies were received by the 
pupils and the letters were discussed and 
examined in class. The students acquired 
information about the author as well as a 
better understanding of how and why cer- 
tain books were written. Authors became 
“real people” to them. In many cases, snap- 
shots were also received, and provided an 
added thrill to the young readers. Several 
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invitations to visit the school were accepted 
by the authors. The written reports on the 
books, the letters, snapshots, etc., have all 
been compiled in a class scrapbook. At the 
conclusion of this particular unit of study, 
many of the students expressed an interest 
in trying to write their own stories, and a 
lively creative writing project was started. 


Evaluation 


If reading may be regarded as a key to 
human experience, then it is vital that we 
develop as many interesting variations in 
reading experience as we possibly can. Giv- 
ing students the opportunity to read and 
the chance to discuss their reading may be 
a first step in the development of a critical 
approach. Numerous occasions may be 
found for enriching and enlarging this type 
of lifelike literary experience. In evaluat- 
ing a functional, realistic reading program, 
it is necessary to consider the following 
aspects of student growth: 

1. What evidences are there that the stu- 
dents like to read? 

2. Are they reading of their own volition? 

3- Are the selections for reading any in- 
dication of increased maturity? 

4. Are there any indications that their 
lives are being influenced constructively by 
ideals derived from their reading? 

5. Are there indications that reading is 
increasing the capacity for richer, fuller 
living? 

Perhaps the initial comment made by 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


In the “carefully guided develop- 
mental reading program” at Charles 
Sumner Junior High School, New 
York, N. Y., one of the aims is to en- 
courage students to “read critically and 
evaluate intelligently” what they read. 
Mr. Schiff outlolee some of the meth- 
ods or devices that he has found useful 
to that end. He teaches English in the 
school. 
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our young reader offers the best possible 
evaluation of the beginning of a rich read- 
ing experience. 


The CLEARING House 


“I never read as many books as I do now, 
and I never realized how much fun reading 
can be.” 


+ Jnichsa of the Jrade 


By TED GORDON 


DITTO CORRECTIONS-—If you work 
with ditto or hektograph paper you find 
the occasional necessity of making correc- 
tions, particularly of eliminating strike- 
overs. A handy implement to use is the 
X-Acto knife blade set which you can get in 
any hobby shop. The blades, fitting into a 
handle, enable you to scrape and eliminate 
errors with maximum fineness. 


TRAVELLING ‘TEACHER-If you 
travel about you may find it convenient to 
write your assignments, make your charts, 
list your examination questions with chalk 
on black, album-type paper. Rolled up, 
these portable blackboards can be pinned 
or thumb-tacked up at your convenience 
and as readily taken about or filed away. 


FLOWER HELP-—Belore putting flowers 
in a vase, pour a few drops of household 
bleach into the vase. This will keep the con- 
tainer clean smelling, will help the flowers 
last longer, and will keep the vase free from 
stain.—Western Family. 


— 


Eprror’s Nore: Readers are invited to 
submit aids and devices which may be of 
help to others. Please try to limit contri- 
butions to 50 words or fewer—the briefer 
the better. Original ideas are preferred; if 
an item is not original, be sure to give your 
source. This publication reserves all rights 
to material submitted, and no items will be 
returned. Address contributions to THe 
Criearinc House. Dr. Gordon teaches in 
East Los Angeles Junior College, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


ROAD MAP—Keep a road map of your 
state handy in your desk drawer. You'll be 
surprised how often during the school year 
you'll find a need for it.—Harold Rolseth, 
High School, Pewaukee, Wisc. 


GRADES GUIDEBOOK—To avoid con- 
stant consulting of the gradebook for stu- 
dents wanting to know their standing, use 
a piece of graph paper for each class. List 
the class roster down the left side and then 
divide the remainder into two halves, as- 
signments and tests. Keep the grades re- 
corded here and post.—W. S. Cash, Monte- 
bello (Cal.) High School. 


ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS—Pu- 
pils selected favorite excerpts from /dylls of 
the King, lettered them neatly in black ink 
or crayon, using Old English style of letter- 
ing if they desired, with large “initial” let- 
ters beginning each stanza. Around the bor- 
ders of the sheet they drew some appropriate 
decorative or illustrative scenes, somewhat 
in the nature of the medieval manuscripts. 
The results, while not all of equal artistic 
value, indicated their understanding, in- 
terpretation, and imaginative responses to 
the passages selected.—Carl K. Bomberger, 
Junior High School, Summit N.]J. 


PENCIL POINTER—Paint room num- 
ber and school colors on ends of pencils 
that you lend out. Helps to get them back. 
—Jean Tuttle, Virgil Junior High School, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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ROLE PLAYING: 


Effective in family-relationship units 


By 
MILDRED WEIGLEY WOOD 


Y FATHER BLISTERED my little sister last 
M night because she did not come when 
she was called the first time. Do you think 
that is right?” 

“My father and mother are always fight- 
ing with each other. What shall we do? 
Take sides, or what?” 

“My sister and her husband don’t be- 

lieve in spanking except once in a great, 
great while. Don’t you think a spanking 
once in awhile helps a kid to know who is 
boss?” 
These are actual questions—and there are 
many more like them—that have arisen in 
classes in child guidance and family rela- 
tionships. Such questions cannot safely be 
answered by any teacher with the amount 
of information at hand. But why not let 
the students discuss these questions while 
the teacher merely guides the discussion? 
In some cases this can be a fine teaching 
situation, but it frequently presents a diffi- 
culty of which teachers need to be aware. 
Allowing students to pass judgment on the 
behavior of a certain family represented by 
one or more members of the group is not 
only unwise for all those involved, but 
there can rarely be the freedom of partici- 
pation desired on the part of some of the 
group members. 

For example, the more sensitive ones 
who often might make some of the best con- 
tributions toward possible solutions or 
agreements, hesitate to make adverse com- 
ments when a class member's family is in- 
volved. The more aggressive ones often have 
to be checked by the teacher because of 
their almost ruthless attack on the situa- 
tion. 


“But on the other hand,” says the inter- 
ested teacher, “it makes it so much easier 
if you can work with real problems.” And 
who of us does not agree with him! The 
situation and problems the students bring 
in are something for the teacher to cherish. 
Their experience is valuable because it is 
timely. It is theirs. The teacher often can 
provide very useful situations that he has 
experienced and could give them objectively 
to the group, but they lack the feeling of 
“nowness” that the high-school student 
brings. Further, the experiences that the 
students have had are completely realistic 
because they come from the students’ own 
backgrounds—backgrounds that might 
otherwise be quite unfamiliar to the teach- 
er. It must also be remembered that youth 
listens to youth more easily than to adults. 

If we accept the importance of making 
use of students’ experiences in these fields, 
then it remains to be seen how they can 
be used safely and successfully. There are 
various devices that are helpful at the high- 
school age. One of them seems so especially 
useful that experience in its use by teachers 
of child guidance and family relationships 
may be helpful to others who have not yet 
tried it. This is role playing. 

For those teachers not familiar with the 
device, it should be said that role playing 
differs from the usual dramatization in that 
there is no set play to be followed. Instead, 
the members of the group assume certain 
roles—such as a member of a family, a 
friend, or some other individual belonging 
in the situation to be played—and each 
plays his role in whatever way he wishes. 
The situation for role playing can be sup- 
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The CLEARING House 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Mrs. Wood has found that the right 
mood or atmosphere is important in 
classes dealing with child-guidance or 
family relationships units. For this pur- 
pose she particularly recommends “role 
playing,” in which students are assigned 
the diferent roles involved in a sttua- 
tion being studied, and act these out 
according to their extemporaneous 
ideas of how the “script” should be 
written. Mrs. Wood is coordinator of 
homemaking education in Phoenix, 
Ariz., Union High School. 


plied by the teacher or leader or by the 
students themselves. The following situa- 
tions appropriate for role playing were sug- 
gested by students, with the teacher guid- 
ing them only in the wording. 


SITUATION I (used in child guidance units) 


Mrs. Kirk Has a Problem 


George and Jim, both g years, went to a grocery 
store and on the way out George grabbed a sack 
of candy and didn’t pay for it. They went to Jim’s 
house where George's mother, Mrs. Kirk, caught 
up with him. The groceryman had telephoned her. 
Mrs. Stone, Jim's mother, happened in just then. 
What do you suppose took place? 

Roles to be played: 

Mrs. Kirk, Mother 
George. Son 

Mrs. Stone. Mother of Jim. 
Jim. Son 


Situation IT (used in family life unit) 


The Harris Family 


The question has arisen as to what time the 
young people in this family should get in at night. 
The family has just had dinner, and before leaving 
the table they talk about it. I wonder what they 
say. 

Roles to be played: 

Mother. Mrs. Harris 
Father. Mr, Harris 

Big Brother. Bill, aged 16 
Sister. Sue, aged 14 

Aunt Kate. Mrs. Butin 


Situation I is obviously a problem of 


honesty, and made an excellent springboard 
for a consideration of helping children de- 
velop this characteristic. Because teachers 
want students to see a variety of ways in 
which a situation may be handled, it is 
often useful to have two different groups 
present the way they think it might be 
handled. 

For example, in this role playing two 
entirely different procedures were used. In 
one case George’s mother spoke up to ask 
Jim whether he took any candy. To his 
reply of “No” the mother asked if he ate 
any. To his confession of “Yes,” the mother 
stated he must go back with George and 
help to pay for it. The other role playing 
depicted the mother giving George a good 
scolding but doing nothing further about 
it. 

Discussion of these two possible ways of 
handling the situation suggested others that 
members of the group thought might have 
been used, and also considered the ways in 
which Mrs. Kirk acted wisely or unwisely 
in each case. It was quite obvious that 
many of the role players were drawing 
upon experiences they or others had had. 

In both situations students were encour- 
aged to use any reaction that might have, 
in their experience, been one used, rather 
than to play the role as either good or poor. 
In Situation II, “The Harris Family,” the 
role playing showed a mixture of good and 
poor procedures, quite in conformity to 
many family situations, for a family situa- 
tion is rarely handled in entirely good or 
entirely poor ways. Much interest was 
shown in discussing the way the young peo- 
ple acted in the situation. 

At no time did the discussion of either 
situation take on a personal atmosphere. 
Of course it had been made clear to the 
class that those playing the roles were not 
representing their own families. 

There is still much room for experimen- 
tation with this device, but a few essentials 
of good role playing emerge as the teacher 
works with it. Some of these are: 
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Route Frrectrive in FAMiLy Lire 


1. The situation needs to be clear and 
brief. 

2. The description of the situation should 
not imply answers. 

3- A question or comment made at the 
end of the description shows the audience 
that there is something to watch for, such 
as: 


“I wonder what happened.” 

“Perhaps you will agree or maybe you will dis- 
agree with the way they handle this.” 

“Let’s see how they work this out.” 


4- If the discussion does not flow easily at 
the close of the role playing, the teacher 
or leader may need to ask some questions, 
as: 


“What was good about the way they handled 
this situation?” 
“Would you suggest any change in the method?" 


5. See that some sort of conclusion comes 
out of the consideration of the role playing. 
The situation itself does not necessarily go 
on to any sort of completion. Frequently 
the best technique is to cut it off before 
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that point is reached, but some understand- 
ing needs to be arrived at by the group 
before going on to a new problem. 


Since one of our goals both in child guid- 
ance and family relationship units is 
changed attitudes, teachers are interested 
in any class procedures which help bring 
this about. The mere fact of seeing how 
you sound when you act the way some 
other people do appears to have an effect in 
the direction of this goal, as evidenced by 
such typical comments as: 

“I sure felt mean while I was that mother.” 

“I didn’t get so mad at myself playing Jim as I 
did with my family the other night over the use of 
the car.” 


Any device which focuses attention on 
realistic situations that are part of the 
background of the students should be help- 
ful. Role playing seems to be such a device 
and can be used without fear of the discus- 
sion taking on a too personal atmosphere. 
It seems to make for a good climate in the 
classroom. 


Flannel Board Aids in Schedule Making 


Last year the Burns Union High School faculty 
began its study of the next year’s problems early, 
with the idea of writing the best possible schedule 
of classes. Probable enrolment, state requirements, 
and special abilities of the faculty were considered. 

The tentative schedule was set up as a flannel 
board—a 4’ x 8’ piece of Firtex with lines inked on 
with brush pen. The Firtex had the teachers’ 
names and an oblong space 2” x 9” for each class 
period, just as any mosaic schedule board. The 
name of each class was printed in large letters on 
a piece of paper pasted on flannel. Colors were used 
to designate class groups—green for freshmen, blue 
for sophomores, pink for juniors, and yellow for 
seniors. 

White was used for subjects which were open to 
all classes, such as band. If a subject was open to 
two classes such as juniors and seniors, and the 
subject was primarily a junior subject, a yellow 


paper with the name of the subject was posted on 
a pink flannel background or vice versa. This sys- 
tem proved more satisfactory than the mosaic board 
with hooks and labels of classes. 

The moving about and adjustment of classes was 
smoothly and easily done, There were no erasure 
marks. The subject labels were large enough for 
the entire faculty to see, conflicts could be seen 
at a glance, and the whole process made for much 
less fatigue than any other system previously used. 
The finished board was copied down on forms to 
be run off on the duplicator. This is necessary be- 
cause a gust of wind or other disturbance might 
destroy the combined work of the group. 

We strongly recommend the use of a flannel 
board as a top aid in translating pre-registration 
data into the most effective class schedule. It makes 
possible group effort by the entire faculty.—Donatp 
Gassert in Oregon Educational Journal. 
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Slow Learners Have Normal 
INTEREST SPANS 


By 
WILLIAM M. COX 


ENEVER “slow learner” education is 
Widiscussea one may be sure before the 
discussion is over that someone will empha- 
size the “short interest span” of this kind 
of pupil and deplore the classroom diff- 
culties that accompany it. Because this is 
a theory that has been generally accepted, 
should we too fall in line and accept it on 
face value or should we “think it through"? 

Has the theory been accepted as an easy 
way for us to clear our own consciences 
because we hesitate to meet the “slow 
learner” problem “head on” and do some- 
thing about it? Or has the statement been 
repeated so many times that we have come 
to believe it and accept it without question? 
Some of us undoubtedly do confuse those 
things that we believe with fact and quite 
often inadvertently refuse to consider evi- 
dence that is at variance with our belief. 
While unintentional and innocent, the re- 
sults of our own thinking frequently cause 
or contribute to the maladjustment of re- 
tarded pupils simply because we have not 
sat down to seriously “think it through.” 

Fully to understand the slow learner or 
the retarded child, one must live with him. 
The writer considers himself extremely 
fortunate in having done just that for many 
years. My present school, the Chelsea Vo- 
cational High School Annex, New York, 
N. Y., deals exclusively with the slow 
learner. It has a register of boys from 15 to 
19 years old all of whom are in the I. Q. 
range of from 60 to 75. In general, this type 
of pupil is sincere. He wants to learn, and 
appreciates things that are done for him. 

When one is truly interested in the prob- 
lem, as I am, a great deal of satisfaction is 


obtained from the realization that these 
pupils can learn and that much can be done 
for them, provided the curriculum is geared 
to the ability and to the needs of each in- 
dividual student. 

Of course, a slow learner will lose inter- 
est rapidly if he must compete with normal 
and bright pupils in the same class. How- 
ever, is the loss of interest due to the in- 
nate characteristics of the individual—or 
is it due to the fact that he cannot grasp 
the work because it does not meet his need 
or because the instruction is “over his 
head”? Experience leads me to believe the 
latter is the direct cause and that the short 
interest span based on innate characteris- 
tics of the individual is a misconception. 
“Think it through.” 

Tom Jones, as an example, had a mathe- 
tics grade level of 4.5 but was in a high 
school doing 1oth-year work. It was found 
that Tom lacked the basic fundamentals for 
success at this level. He was becoming more 
and more frustrated each day and of course 
he lost interest. Tom found that he could 
not compete with his classmates and it is 
logical to assume that he had very little in- 
terest when he first entered the classroom 
because he knew in advance that he could 
not do the work. I have known pupils who 
cut classes and who were actually afraid to 
attend class because of similar circum- 
stances. This example does not necessarily 
apply to mathematics alone; it may include 
any one of several subjects. 

Then there was Jim Jones, another “slow 
learner” who was programmed with normal 
pupils to machine shop. Jim saw his class- 
mates producing articles of all kinds; and 
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even though he himself tried, each attempt 
was doomed to discouragement and fail- 
ure. Being a “slow learner,” Jim did not 
know enough about related mathematics, 
nor did he have the ability to read a blue- 
print or a job sheet. The feeling of in- 
feriority steadily grew until it developed 
into a complex. He lost interest, not be- 
cause he was a slow learner, but because 
he lacked the ability to maintain himself 
at the level of his classmates. Here again, 
interest was lost because of improper place- 
ment into the kind of shop work that was 
too difficult and not suited to the needs and 
potentialities of the pupil. 

Observations lead me to believe that 
there is very little, if any, difference in the 
interest span of the slow learner and the 
normal or bright pupil, provided the in- 
struction is geared to his individual inter- 
est and ability level. Only then can it be- 
come interesting and profitable to him. 
Slow learners, like any other individuals, 
obtain a great deal of satisfaction in getting 
results and in doing something that they 
are able to do. Failure results only in 
frustration, lack of interest and the de- 
velopment of complexes of one kind or 
another. 

To refute the claim of short interest, I 
may state that I have seen slow pupils 
gathered around a teacher’s desk asking 
questions after the class is dismissed, and 
reluctant to leave the room; I have seen 
the shop teachers having difficulty in getting 
the pupils to close down their shop activi- 
ties after four straight periods of work; and 
I have seen the remedial-mathematics pu- 
pils waiting outside the mathematics class 
during the lunch period in the hope that 
the teacher will arrive early. 

These pupils are interested; they are in- 
terested because they are learning and be- 
cause the work has been made interesting 
to them. They are able to do the work and 
to get satisfying results; they have not been 
smothered in school routine or programmed 
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into classes with normal pupils. Each is an 
individual with an individual program 
geared to his own speed and ability. We 
must therefore first make things interesting 
and keep them that way or the interest is 
lost, regardless of the kind of pupil. “Think 
it through.” 

“Think it through”—and before we 
finally decide that slow learners do have 
a “short interest span,” let us evaluate our 
own efforts and honestly answer the follow- 
ing questions: 

Do we know the working level of the 
individual pupils in each subject? 

is each pupil programmed in a subject 
according to his ability? 

Are we at fault in not providing instruc- 
tion at the ability level of each pupil? 

Are the pupils able to do the work and 
obtain satisfying results? 

Is the teaching content in line with the 
mental and chronological ages of the pu- 
pils? 

Does the curriculum meet life situations? 
Is it interesting and does it meet a felt 
need? 

Are the teachers sympathetic, conscien- 
tious, and interested in this type of pupil? 

Have the right pupil-teacher attitudes 
been developed? 

Does the slow learner have a shorter span 
of interest than the normal pupil? 

“Think it through.” 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


For many years Mr. Cox has adminis- 
tered and supervised classes of slow 
learners exclusively. His experience 
convinces him that these pupils want 
to learn, and have an interest span 
about as ee as that of other stu- 
dents. He believes that we just haven't 
“thought the problem through,” and 
offers some Bc for that pur- 


pose. Mr. Cox is teacher-in-charge, 
Chelsea Vocational High School An- 
nex, 16 Clarkson St., New York 14, N.Y. 
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An Outline for Principals 


Basic Steps in Developing 
a GUIDANCE Program 


By WILLIAM COLEMAN 


ow voES THE principal go about de- 
H veloping and organizing a guidance 
program? This article offers in non-tech- 
nical language some suggestions which prin- 
cipals may find useful. 

As in practically all phases of education, 
the sound development of a program is de- 
pendent upon the initial steps of clarifica- 
tion of purposes and the decision to work 
towards definite objectives, procedures vital 
to the development of a successful guidance 
program. To be successfui, the guidance 
program must have the acceptance and 
working support of a large majority of 
the staff. To gain such backing, the second- 
ary-school staff must first re-examine the 
philosophy of the school and the specific 
objectives of the teachers. 

Such re-examination will frequently bring 
to the fore the verbal statement that the 
school is present “to serve the needs of 
youth.” When we translate this verbalism 
into action it means that we must under- 
stand children as individuals, know their 
personal needs, and provide facilities to 
accommodate these needs. Though the 
teaching of subject matter is an important 
responsibility of the school, we would rec- 
ognize that it is not in itself enough. The 
initial step in the development of a guid- 
ance program derives from a real recogni- 
tion of what it means “to serve the needs 
of youth.” 

Faculty meetings devoted to the problem 
of attempting to clarify the purposes and 
objectives of the school should lead to a 
more complete understanding of this con- 


cept. Many schools have been in the midst 
of doing this through their participation in 
school evaluations. Meetings held prior to 
the visit of the visiting committee have 
often resulted in such clarification. 


A. Surveying the Present Situation 


Participation in an evaluation study 
stimulates members of the faculty to an 
awareness of the needs of their students 
which they are not meeting, as well as those 
needs they are serving well. This second 
phase in the development of a guidance 
program consists, then, of a survey or evalu- 
ation to ascertain the extent to which the 
needs of youth in the school are being 
served. Other approaches that have been 
used for obtaining this information include: 
follow-up studies of graduates and of drop- 
outs, surveys of students through question- 
naires, checklists, or tests, and self-evalua- 
tive studies by the staff. 


1. Follow-up Studies of Graduates 


An excellent source of information as to 
how well the school has been meeting the 
needs of its students is the follow-up stud- 
ies of graduates and dropouts. Some tech- 
niques for carrying this out include ques- 
tionnaires sent to graduates of the past sev- 
eral years (or a sampling of them if the 
school is very large), interviewing gradu- 
ates at alumni affairs, telephone interviews 
with those still living near the school, in- 
terviewing graduates in homes, and ques- 
tionnaires completed by graduating seniors. 
The same techniques may be used with 
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drop-outs, in addition to interviewing in- 
dividually each student dropping out. 

In the list of general references at the 
end of the article several sources are cited 
from which one may obtain forms or de- 
tailed instructions for various types of fol- 
low-up studies. 


2. Surveys of Students 


Instruments such as the Mooney Prob- 
lem Check Lists or the S.R.A. Youth In- 
ventory may be used to survey the student 
body for determining what seem to be their 
more pressing problems. Either may be ad- 
ministered anonymously in order to en- 
hance the likelihood of getting frank an- 
swers. The manuals for each instrument 
provide specific information on this. 

A specially-devised questionnaire might 
be employed by the school to survey student 
needs. The questionnaire might involve a 
series of multiple-choice items or be an 
open-ended one. An example of a question 
of the former type is: 

I would like to see us spend more time in our 
homeroom period discussing: 


a. job opportunities _¢. sections from the Bible 
b. getting along with d. athletic activities 
others 


An example of a question of the latter 
type is: 
I would like to spend more homeroom time 


Examples of questionnaires being gener- 
ally used for this purpose are few, but a 
committee properly oriented might wish to 
construct such a questionnaire, tailoring it 
to the situation in a particular school. 

Sociometric data might be another source 
of information regarding students, particu- 
larly on their social adjustment. A recent 
book by Cunningham (4) describes this ap- 
proach in detail. 

Inventories constructed for rather spe- 
cific purposes may be worth considering in 
a given situation; vocational-interest inven- 
tories are an example. These are designed 
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to tell something of the student's interests 
among various broad occupational areas. 
This information may be useful in under- 
standing the student's likes and dislikes in , 
the vocational and occupational realm. It 
should also influence the teaching methods 
of the staff and what is actually taught. The 
values of a vocational interest inventory are 
discussed in Guidance Use of Test Results. 
(2) 
3- Parent and Community Opinion 


The alert public school is always con- 
cerned with the opinions and suggestions of 
parents, school patrons, and the community 
at large. Obtaining reactions from these 
sources should include efforts to obtain 
comments about the needs of youngsters in 
the community, the degree of the school’s 
success in meeting these needs, and what 
the school might do by way of improvement. 

Formal written questionnaires will sel- 
dom get sufficient response to make them 
worthwhile. Instead, informal talks with 
parents at social and civic gatherings may 
elicit more helpful and frank information. 
Comments made at P.T.A. meetings may 
be useful. Successful surveys have been 
made by various school systems, such as 
Knox County, Tenn., in 1950. 

Contacts with employers will also provide 
information concerning the characteristics 


they regard as desirable in job applicants. 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Dr. Coleman this outline or 
guide for the development of a guid- 
ance - am particularly for second- 
ary-school principals. So he has tried to 
avoid the jargon of guidance special- 
ists. Princi of schools with estab- 
lished guidance programs should also 
find this feature useful in checkin 
their own plans or spotting possibili- 
ties for improvements. Dr. SSonean is 


director of the Tennessee State Testing 
Program, University of Tennessee, at 
Knoxville. 
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Nearly always they point out characteristics 
that are not the direct product of subject- 
matter courses. Ability to get along with 
others, dependability, and persistence are 
but a few of the characteristics generally 
mentioned. 

All these methods are designed to obtain 
information about the success of the school 
in serving the needs of students. The next 
step is one of examining the internal or- 
ganization of the school with respect to its 
guidance facilities in relation to the cur- 
riculum, extra-class activities, and other 
functions of the school. Guidance must al- 
ways be regarded as an integral part of the 
total school facilities, and an examination 
of the guidance program can be under- 
taken only through an examination of the 
complete school program. 


B. Outline of a Guidance Program 


To evaluate the present guidance pro- 
gram, a faculty must have some ideas as 
to what might constitute the “ideal” guid- 
ance program. To this question there are 
almost as many answers as there are writers 
(often confusedly termed experts) on guid- 
ance. 

Major areas of a guidance program gen- 
erally include educational, vocational, so- 
cial, personal, and character guidance. 

Educational guidance usually concerns 
itself with advising students about (1) 
choices in courses or curriculums, (2) selec- 
tion of a secondary school that meets their 
needs, and (3) deciding on post-high school 
education. It should also include diagnostic 
and remedial help for educational deficien- 
cies, which entails providing assistance for 
students weak in reading, study skills, 
arithmetic or language skills, etc. This sup- 
ports the philosophy of taking the student 
where he is as he enters the secondary school 
and attempting to help him improve his 
scholastic skills. 

Vocational guidance involves informing 
students about the occupational world, 
helping them to understand their particu- 
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lar abilities and limitations, then selecting 
an occupational objective. Before reaching 
a decision, the student should be aided in 
considering such factors as opportunities for 
entry and advancement, wage range, work- 
ing conditions, educational training re- 
quired, work experience, interest patterns 
conducive to success in the chosen area, 
etc. Assisting students in finding a job upon 
their graduation or separation from school 
should be a part of the vocational-guidance 
effort. 

Social guidance means providing infor- 
mation on such topics as etiquette, marriage 
and courtship, getting along with people, 
and proper dress and grooming. Effort 
should be made to provide opportunities 
during the homeroom period or in extra- 
class activities to enable students to develop 
and gain practice in the social skills neces- 
sary for gaining acceptance into groups. 
The best way of learning to get along with 
others is through participation in the “give- 
and-take” process involved in belonging to 
a group. 

Personal guidance entails helping an in- 
dividual to understand himself better. The 
adolescent may not understand his bio- 
logical needs or may not have learned how 
to control his emotions. He may lack cer- 
tain essential information on personal and 
social adjustment, or he may have negative 
feelings or attitudes stemming from unfor- 
tunate experiences with others. All of these 
must be dealt with if the individual is to 
understand and accept himself without de- 
veloping feelings of self-recrimination. 

Character guidance is sometimes thought 
of as “moral or spiritual” guidance. De- 
velopment of character, which might be 
called the ability to make sound moral 
judgments, is one of the objectives generally 
cited for the modern school. The guidance 
program should provide opportunities for 
students to learn and practice honest be- 
havior, to become reliable and dependable, 
to learn to use personal initiative and yet 
be able to carry out instructions, to respect 
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the dignity of all other human beings, to 
shoulder responsibility, etc. The home must 
share the burden of teaching such things by 
example. They are seldom learned by ex- 
hortation. 


C. Organization of the Guidance Program 


This section presents a brief discussion 
of the organization and role of various 
personnel in the guidance program, and 
describes certain minimum facilities and 
materials. 


1. Guidance Committee 


With the active support of the principal, 
a guidance committee should be organized 
to provide leadership for the guidance pro- 
gram of the school. The size of the commit- 
tee will vary with the size of the school, 
generally from two to six members. This 
committee would have functions such as the 
following: 


a. To spark an in-service training program of 
the entire faculty in such guidance techniques as 
interviewing, understanding the emotional needs of 
youngsters, use of tests, etc. 

b. To assemble resource materials and informa- 
tion for use by faculty advisers, such as occupa- 
tional information, cumulative record forms, test- 
ing instruments, etc. 

c. To seek out supplementary resource facilities 
outside the school that may be utilized for helping 
individual students, such as welfare agencies, psy- 
chological clinics, special facilities for the handi- 
capped, etc. 

d. To assist teachers with individual problem 
cases, either by offering suggestions to the adviser 
or by counseling the student when referred. 

e. To relate the guidance program to curriculum 
planning, extra-class activities, and other school 
activities. 

f. To assist homeroom and activity teachers in 
developing a group-guidance program. 

g. To advise the principal on practices and fa- 
cilities needed to implement the program more 
effectively. 


It should be especially noted that the 
function of the guidance committee is not 
to take away from the faculty responsibility 
for counseling with individual students; 
rather, the committee’s major objective is 
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to assist the faculty in improving its guid- 
ance function. To do this work most effec- 
tively, members of the guidance committee 
shouid have some released time, but they 
should retain some teaching responsibili- 
ties. 

2. The Entire Faculty 

As part of its in-service training program, 
the faculty should receive help in under- 
standing and aiding children with their 
individual problems. Faculty members 
should be encouraged in actually putting 
into practice the objective of dealing with 
the needs of individual children. Each 
staff member must want to grow (1) in his 
understanding of the emotional needs of 
youngsters, (2) in his knowledge of the tools 
for diagnosing individuals, and (3) in his 
acquaintance with counseling and remedial 
techniques. 

Several sources are cited in the references 
that spell out the role of teacher as coun- 
selor. Training in child development, guid- 
ance techniques, mental hygiene, and meas- 
urement and evaluation will provide some 
basic knowledge for understanding and 
dealing with youngsters. 


3- The Principal 


In addition to the understanding ex- 
pected of classroom teachers, the principal 
should understand fully the relationship 
of guidance to the total school program. In 
his selection of the members of the guid- 
ance committee he should consider the fol- 
lowing responsibilities: 


a. To find faculty members to whom youngsters 
frequently go, spontaneously, with their problems. 

b. To select staff members who are respected by 
their colleagues, 

c. To put on the committee well-adjusted people 
rather than tense, easily excitable, eccentric indi- 
viduals. 

d. To include people with a variety of interests 
outside of the school. 

e. To choose teachers who have a high spiritual 
and moral sense of values, but are not narrow in 


their religious concepts. 
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f. To encourage and support the committee 
members to develop competence in the following 
areas: 

(1) Understanding individual development 

(2) Tools for studying the individual 

(3) Using occupational and educational infor- 
mation 

(4) Administrative and community relation- 


(5) Techniques used in counseling and re- 
medial work 


Having selected this committee, the prin- 
cipal should delegate authority and re- 
sponsibility for the guidance program, sup- 
porting use of it with an active interest 
and with as large a budget as possible. This 
raises the question of the kind of equip- 
ment and facilities essential to a good guid- 
ance program. 


4- Equipment and Facilities 


Although there are many expensive 
things that are useful, it.is recognized that 
the money available for a guidance program 
may be limited. Only essential equipment 
and facilities will be listed here, but some 
of the references (6, 7, 8, 10, 16) suggest 
many additional useful materials. 

First, there must be a room available in 
which private conferences may be con- 
ducted. As a last resort, the teacher's 
restroom, an empty classroom, or something 
similar may be used. It should be accessible 
to the whole staff, and an agreement should 
be reached as to the hours the room will be 
available to individual teachers. 

Second, a small professional library is 
needed. The references listed at the end of 
this article are suggested for this purpose. 
References 2, 3, 4, 13 and 18 describe vari- 
ous tests that might be included in the pro- 
fessional library. Sources for occupational- 
information pamphlets are given in Section 
II of the References. Information about 
business and technical schools and colleges 
serving your students can usually be ob- 
tained without charge by writing the in- 
stitution. 

Third, some sort of student personnel 
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record folder should be developed and 
used. Traxler (19) is an excellent source 
book for this, and good discussions may be 
found also in Erickson (8), Davis and 
Norris (6), and Strang (17). Nearby high 
schools may have excellent cumulative 
record folders that they have devised them- 
selves. 

Finally, pamphlets designed for students 
to read should be available. Publishers such 
as Science Research Associates have attrac- 
tive, informative booklets on such problem 
areas as social adjustment, etiquette, selec- 
tion of a career, improvement of reading 
and study skills, etc. These materials should 
be placed in the library and made readily 
available to students. 


D. Summary 


This article has been written to provide 
a launching platform for the principal in- 
terested in developing and improving the 
guidance program in his school. The steps 
that seem necessary for initiating and de- 
veloping a sound guidance program in the 
secondary school are set forth. A re-exami- 
nation of the objectives of the school is 
suggested as the launching point. This 
should be followed by an evaluation of the 
present program and a determination of 
the needs of the students in the school. 
Means of surveying the present situation 
are suggested. 

An outline of the scope of the guidance 
program is presented next, describing five 
major areas: educational, vocational, social, 
personal, and character guidance. 

The third major section presents an out- 
line of the organizational structure of the 
guidance program, citing the functions and 
responsibilities of the guidance committee, 
the entire staff, and the principal. Necessary 
minimum equipment and facilities are 
listed, with suggestions for additional ma- 
terial to be found in the References. The 
References also contain a selected list of 
sources for obtaining occupational infor- 


mation pamphlets. 
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Il. Sources of Occupational Information 


. American Job Series of Occupational Mono- 
graphs. Chicago: Science Research Associates. 
Each $.40, 3 for $1. 

. Careers Research Monographs, Chicago: The 
Institute for Research. $1 cach, $3.75 a year. 

. Description of Professions. Washington: United 
States Employment Service. Free. 

. Dictionary of Occupational Titles. Washington: 
Superintendent of Documents, Part I: Definition 
of Titles, $2. Part II: Titles and Codes, $.60. 
Part IV: Entry Occupational Classification, $.35. 

5. Labor Market Information for United States 
Employment Service Counseling: Area State- 
ments, Washington: United States Employment 
Service. Free. 

. Monthly Labor Review. Washington: Superin- 
tendent of Documents. $.30 per copy, $3 per 
year. 

. Occupational Abstracts. New York: Occupational 
Index, Inc. $.25. 

. Occupational Briefs of Postwar Job Fields. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates. $5. 

g. Occupational Data for Counselors, A Hand- 
book of Census Information Selected for Use in 
Guidance, Washington: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. $.10. 

. Occupational Information, Its Development and 
Application. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. $3.75. 

. Occupational Outlook Handbook. Washington: 
Superintendent of Documents. $.g0. 

. Occupational Trends. Boston: Bellman Publish- 
ing Company. $2. 

. Occupations: A Basic Course for Counselors. 
Vocat. Div. Bull. #247. Washington: Superin- 
tendent of Documents. $.45. 

. Occupations Suitable for Women, Washington: 
United States Employment Service. Free. 


The Test for Theories 


. . . Changes suggested by pedagogical experts, 
real or alleged, who speak from schools of educa- 
tion (even such erudite persons as the Education 
Policies Commission of the National Education As- 


sociation) are valuable only when they have been 
tested and approved by the rank and file of those 
who do the actual teaching.—Bernarp Ippincs Beit 
in New York Times Sunday Magazine. 
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STEPCHILD 


Poetry should light the 
tinder of adolescence 


OF THE ARTS 


By 
MARY GRAHAM LUND 


FEW TEACHERS and curriculum planners 

are beginning to take a new attitude 
toward poetry, as they see in it a tool for 
social betterment and improved democratic 
living. They are beginning to realize that 
a poem must be felt rather than understood, 
and are attempting to meet the student on 
his level, helping him to choose poems that 
will give him a chance for successful read- 
ing. Educators are beginning to understand 
that the emotive function of language is as 
important as the referential, perhaps even 
more so, since it is the language that stirs 
the hearer to action. 

Although teachers realize that poetry is 
the natural language of children, since it is 
the expression of the impact of the outer 
world upon the senses, they find great difh- 
culty in teaching it beyond the primary 
years because erroneous teaching methods 
have built up in the present adult genera- 
tion a distaste for poetry. It is generally 
conceded that writing poetry is natural to 
young children, but we find that the great 
mass of factual material that is taught in 
the intermediate grades smothers the spark 
of poetry that should light the tinder of 
adolescence. The susceptibility of children 
to beauty is dulled by the circumstances of 
daily living, by contact with unimaginative 
adults, by an outmoded curriculum. 

There has been much experimentation in 
teaching poetry through creative writing, 
choral reading, and other “new” methods 
during the past thirty years, but little has 
been done toward evaluating these experi- 
ments. So far, the honors remain with the 
kindergarten. Primary teachers are, for the 


most part, presenting poetry for enjoyment 
in a relaxed environment. They let the 
children practice it as a craft or an art, just 
as they let them draw with free use of the 
imagination. They help them to recite 
poems, individually or in chorus, just as 
they help them to sing. It all comes nat- 
urally. About the fourth grade, the teach- 
ing of poetry bogs down. 

Teacher guidance should lead to more 
sensitive reactions to the same elements 
which the child enjoyed in the primary 
grades. For that, the teacher needs some 
knowledge of technique and a greater skill 
in helping the student to overcome inhibi- 
tions and fears in order that he may use 
his own experiences in the interpretation 
of the poetry he reads, as well as in the ex- 
pression of his own personality. Creative 
English is writing to relieve one’s own mind 
and feelings, to share some experience that 
is too significant to forget. The benefit to 
be attained is in the writer’s awareness and 
understanding rather than in the value of 
the expression itself. 

Poetry has much to offer as a tool for 
enabling the child to reach the maximum 
development of his creative ability. The 
techniques of poetry may be taught in a 
manner to motivate basic skills and provide 
a socialized experience. When learned, they 
afford a means by which the pupil may ex- 
press his own personality, deepen his aware- 
ness of the outer world, and come to a 
better understanding of his own reactions 
to that world. 

The data of personal experience are full 
of contradictions that are a source of ten- 
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sion. Through the study of emotive lan- 
guage, he may learn that he shares these 
tensions with others. Through the use of 
emotive language, he may be able to project 
his own tensions, to order his own experi- 
ence. Adjustment to living is a moment-to- 
moment process. The more resources one 
has for adjustment, the more successful the 
process. Music and art are available re- 
sources. Poetry is one that should be made 
available. It should be raised to equal status 
with music, art, and the dance by providing 
a special teacher during certain hours of 
the week, although the integrative value of 
the creative experience should be under the 
control of the homeroom teacher. 

A glance at recent issues of educational 
journals indicates that teachers are experi- 
menting with creative writing for emotional 
therapy. This is working with dynamite, 
but dynamite is a useful tool, if used with 
care and skill. The danger here is prin- 
cipally in the teacher's not knowing the 
difference between imaginative and factual 
writing. The child or youth may probe his 
emotions more safely within the artifice of 
poetry. There is danger here in factual 
reporting. 

The maximum development of every nor- 
mal child might be raised beyond anything 
we can now imagine, if we knew how to 
evoke his capabilities, knew how to keep 
from inhibiting natural responsiveness, 
knew how to present the richness of our 
culture that the child might take from it 
what he needs for development as naturally 
as a plant takes chemicals from the soil. 

We know a great deal more than we can 
practice. Cecil V. Millard, in his recent 
book, Child Growth and Developm nt, ob- 
serves in the preface that “information is 
now available which, when understood and 
applied, can revolutionize current teaching 
methods and the handling of children in 
school.”? We are beginning to look upon 

*Cecil V. Millard, Child Growth and Develop- 


ment in the Elementary School Years. Boston: 
D, C. Heath and Company, 1951. 
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teaching as a “reordering of the environ- 
ment” rather than as a series of unrelated 
tasks. New findings will probably bring 
about great changes in methodology, as we 
discover more about the laws that govern 
the sequential patterns of change during 
the growth of individuals. Within the past 
quarter century, perhaps we might say 
within the past decade, we have begun to 
realize that the aspects of child develop- 
ment which are most important for individ- 
ual happiness and for the improvement 
and stability of a democratic society are 
accompaniments and concomitants of 
growth rather than the measurable and 
direct phases of it. 

But a materialistic culture has so long 
governed our schools that we do not know 
how to relax and wait for the dove descend- 
ing. We're not sure that there is a provi- 
dence, but we're certain Johnny will 
need the multiplication tables. In the new 
curriculum there is a strong tendency to- 
ward creating a natural environment 
through resource units and projects. 

Bringing the community into the school 
is possibly one answer to a complicated set 
of problems. Another is to invite the child 
or youth to bring his own real-life experi- 
ences into the classroom transmuted into 
creative activity. The later period of the 
elementary school, beginning in the fifth 
grade, is the time to begin this transmuta- 
tion of life into artistic activity which is 
necessary to the fullest development of the 
individual. 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


There are more values for students 
in the reading and writing of poetry 
than we suppose—or act as if we sup- 
posed—says Mrs. Lund. She maintains 
that poetry, which invites the soul, is 
one means of counterbalancing our 
materialistic curriculums, Mrs. Lund is 
a graduate student at Sacramento State 
College. 
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Society recognizes the importance of ac- 
tivity during puberty and adolescence, and 
provides numerous outlets in clubs and 
camps and games. But most of these activi- 
ties are for the body. The imagination still 
has time to range unguided, often in un- 
healthy regions, sometimes turning in upon 
itself to create a private world. In a sense, 
all individuals are private worlds, but one’s 
private world is not a healthy place if he 
thinks of it as different from all others. 
Through creative activity, he should learn 
not only to project his own experiences, but 
to accept vicariously the experiences of 
others. 

Teachers have feared creative acts as 
deviations from the norm. It has been the 
custom to look upon creativity as rare, 
something unexplainable connected with 
the words talent or genius. This idea has 
been to some extent disentangled from our 
ideas of music and art in the past two or 
three decades, as special teachers have been 
hired to provide all pupils with a chance 
to prove themselves in these fields. Still 
better, within the past few years, has been 
the attempt to correlate such activities with 

“social studies to help integrate a program 
of activities that will help the child experi- 
ence the school day as a totality. Compara- 
tively little has been done in the field of 
imaginative writing, yet this medium of ex- 
pression could be more easily available than 
either music or art. English teachers should 
be concerned with emotional maturation, 
as well as with intellectual growth. 

A recent Broadway success, Arthur Mil- 
ler's Death of a Salesman, is a terrible in- 
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dictment of our materialistic culture. Are 

our schools really turning out boys like 

Biff and Happy, doomed to the eternal 

quest, the unfulfilled lust? Even primitive 

cultures provide concrete channels whereby 

a member of the tribe may attain a posi- 

tive identification of himself. Do our schools 

provide only the means of material success? 

In their_resolutions of 1946, the National 

Council of Teachers of English voiced the 

thought that moral illiteracy is fought best 

by the weapon of literature and the hu- 
manities. 

Man, in the atomic age, is great en masse. 
His power has been marvelously extended. 
Man, the individual, is in danger of being 
dwarfed, of becoming a stereotype among 
stereotypes, as like his neighbor as his house 
is like his neighbor's house. To save his 
dwindling individuality, we must magnify 
mind, heart, and conscience. We must exalt 
the soul. Is it not time that English teach- 
ers forget that horrible pirase, “mechanics 
of English,” and fasten upon one nearer 
the stars? What about considering the 
poetry of words? Or ideas? Or of daily liv- 
ing? 
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Don’t Print the Odds! 


One very pertinent question that I would like to 
ask any sportswriter is, “Why do you feel called 
upon to forecast the outcome of any high-school 
athletic contest and to predict the margin of vic- 
tory?” You are certainly increasing the pressure on 
players, coaches, and fans to win games by the re- 


quired margin, with the attendant evils of overtax- 
ing the strength of star players, failure to develop 
substitute players, and displays of poor sportsman- 
ship, when a team does not perform according to 
predictions—W. J. Rosertson in New Mexico 
School Review. 
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Using Audio-Visual Devices: 


TEACHING AIDS vs. 
LEARNING AIDS 


By 
RALPH FE. GAUVEY 


ibe ocre with the birch, the teacher 
who demanded that his charges learn 
a certain subject matter under threat of 
corporal punishment, is quite out of date 
in modern schools. In his place has sprung 
up the teacher who insists that students 
best learn a subject when they are interested 
in that subject. 

Therefore, all sorts of sugar plums have 
been dangled before the eyes of children 
in an effort to create an ersatz “interest” in 
school work. Text and workbooks have 
been written around children’s possible in- 
terests on various age levels. “Good” teach- 
ers have become exceedingly cunning in de- 
vising new methods of holding a pupil's 
interest. 

English textbooks which print popular- 
magazine cartoons are quite common. 
Sound films dramatizing standard school 
fare are plentiful. Filmstrips, charts, comic 
books, recordings, animated maps, buttons, 
pins, trophies, and written awards are only 
a few of the many items with which the 
teacher tries to lure his bread and butter 
away from the television tube or the girl in 
the next row. 

Joe DiMaggio has replaced Sir Walter 
Scott in the English classroom, and still the 
student shows a passive resistance against 
all attempts to educate him. As a matter of 
fact, teachers are elated when “an interest” 
is shown in a particular item, and the inter- 
est is duly reported in one of the journals. 

In effect, many “modern” teachers are 
doing nothing different from their Ichabod 


Crane predecessor. Where the old-timer 
could give the boys and girls a few lumps, 
today’s teacher must enchant them with a 
fan dance. Inasmuch as the curriculum is 
usually still decided by adults, it is not 
basically different from that of the old-time, 
one-room school house. 

Adults are still trying to decide what is 
best for students without getting the stu- 
dent's help. The insecurity of the adult 
world in this specialized field of education 
is one factor leading to the tremendous 
number of teaching aids on the market. No- 
tice that these juicy morsels are used as 
“teaching aids,” not learning aids. 

The difference is that with a teaching aid, 
the teacher attempts to bolster a precon 
ceived idea with the help of special ma- 
terial. The material is designed to com- 
pensate for the lack of interest which the 
pupil will show towards a particular study. 
The learning aid, on the other hand, is 
source material for the student to use in 
gaining a broader insight into his field of 
interest. He may or may not use it. For 
example, a filmstrip can be used in one of 
two ways. It can be ordered by the teacher 
and shown to the class, or it can be ordered 
by the class and shown to the class and the 
teacher. The first method is a teaching aid— 
the second a learning aid. 

To be more specific, a teacher of history 
or government may plan a unit concerned 
with the United Nations. It so happens 
that the United Nations has prepared a 
number of filmstrips free for the asking. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


Not sound films, nor educational 
comic books, nor all the audio-visual 
aids of the world can lure a student from 
his sweet repose unless these devices are 
used as learning aids rather than as 
teaching aids, Mr. Gauvey holds. He 
explains the difference by telling of 
some of his own failures and successes 
in classroom lessons and units. The 
author is audio-visual director of New 
Philadelphia, Ohio, High School. 


The teacher orders a few of them, likes 
them, likes even better the manual which 
accompanies them, and therefore decides 
to include them in the UN unit. The day 
of showing arrives and the teacher either 
reads—or appoints someone to read—the 
manual as the film appears on the screen. 
Back in class there is a discussion, led by 
the teacher, on the matter presented in the 
film. 

The film was used as a teaching aid. It 
aided the teacher in presenting a unit of 
study which he had originally planned to 
expose to the class. 

The same film would be used as a learn- 
ing aid in this manner. Assuming that an 
interest has been shown in the United Na- 
tions, a committee is selected to plan the 
unit study. The teacher becomes source 
material for the group. As source material, 
the teacher can show the group what is 
available concerning the United Nations. 
The group, in turn, selects the aids, writes 
for them, evaluates them, and determines 
how they are to be used in presenting the 
unit. 

My group of senior government students 
did just that in a study of the UN. When 
we returned to school in the fall of 1950, 
the Korean War exerted its influence on 
most of the seventeen-year-old boys, and in- 
directly on the girls. The interest in the 
UN developed from a discussion starting 
with current events, from there to a specific 


war, from there to general wars, and from 
there to causes of war and finally to meth- 
ods of avoiding war. 

The entire cycle was student centered. I, 
at no time, knowingly stacked the cards in 
favor of studying the UN. I was a member 
of the group with a common interest, inas- 
much as I might be drafted once again 
myself. However, as a member of that group 
I had considerably more experience in the 
area under discussion. My experience was 
utilized as source material. I did not use my 
experience as a basis for telling them what 
I thought they should know about the UN. 

The committee was made up of class 
volunteers. Fortunately, a number of the 
boys were acquainted with parliamentary 
procedure, and they promptly elected a 
chairman and a secretary. They chose their 
own problems and found their own ways of 
solving them. I furnished them with my file 
of UN material, and they wrote for more. 
They received filmstrips and devised the 
method of writing a script and recording it 
on tape. The committee itself chose other 
class members to make the recordings, 
which were then played as the film was 
shown. 

Preceding each film was a panel discus- 
sion which clarified many of the terms to 
be used during the showing of the film. 
After the showing, another panel discus- 
sion was held on the subject matter of the 
major problem, “How Can War Be Pre- 
vented?” 

This is but one isolated example of how 
a teaching aid can be effectively turned 
into a learning aid. Undoubtedly, many 
teachers have had success with teaching aids, 
but learning aids, involving class planning, 
selection, and evaluation, can be much 
more effective. 

It is true that most of our public schools 
could be classified as traditional in nature. 
This means that a course of study is out- 
lined, and a teacher is hired to instruct 
students in the subject matter for that par- 
ticular course. Methods of presenting the 
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material will differ with every teacher—the 
material itself remains the same. The text- 
book is the basic teaching aid, the main 
meal; other baubles such as films are des- 
sert. 

It would be foolish for any teacher to 
undermine the educational process in a 
traditional school by using nothing but 
progressive methods. But when a genuine 
interest develops from the students, it is 
equally foolish for the teacher to appro- 
priate it as his own and maltreat it with 
“teaching aids.” 

I cited the example of the government 
class interested in the UN. I am positive 
that those students did a better job of run- 
ning the class for that particular unit than 
I could have. As soon as the unit was com- 
pleted, I went back to the textbook. But 
whenever a spark of interest glowed from 
the class, I took a back seat. 

Sometimes the spark died of its own ac- 
cord, as during the November elections in 
1950. There was a flicker of interest, but not 
enough to set the classroom on fire. I made 
the mistake of championing the cause by 
using my own teaching aids, and the thing 
died completely. It was as though I had run 
amuck with a fire extinguisher. 

On other occasions, the UN experiment 
repeated itself. One recent example sprang 
from a study of civil-service requirements. 
This led to a realization that the class 
would be graduated and would have to take 
jobs or go into the armed forces—either 
way a career of some kind would have to 
be chosen. The result was a unit in careers 
which proved to be amazingly successful. 

The idea that students best learn a sub- 
ject in which they are interested is a good 
one. The unfortunate aspect is that many 
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teachers are under the impression that the 
interest should be forced on the student. 
Thus, the teaching aid. It aids the teacher 
in presenting what the teacher wants to 
present in what the teacher thinks is an in- 
teresting manner. 

It doesn’t work. 

My November election unit was a master- 
piece of teacher planning. It blew up in my 
face. 

The UN unit, and the career unit, 
actually sprang from student interest. Both 
of these proved to be real learning situa- 
tions. Every student took part in one way 
or another. An outsider would have compli- 
mented me on my fine teaching and plan- 
ning; yet I had little to do with it. 

It is quite impractical for a teacher in a 
traditional situation to attempt to con- 
centrate entirely on real pupil interests. 
The school generally expects that subject 
matter should be “covered.” Therefore, it 
is quite all right to use teaching aids—but 
don’t deceive yourself. Don’t think the 
young people are breathlessly awaiting the 
next installment of the Revolutionary War 
because you showed them the film, Eve of 
the Revolution. Don't be foolish enough 
to think they are madly awaiting the next 
scene of Hamlet because you played 
Maurice Evans’ excellent recordings. No, 
they will tolerate it because it is a break in 
the classroom routine, but as far as learning 
is concerned—the kids themselves decide 
that. 

Teachers can plead, beg, and tempt, but 
real learning springs from the students. 
When you recognize learning interest, play 
it for what it’s worth. Become a member of 
the class—shelve your teaching aids and, in- 
stead, dust off the learning aids. 


U. S. Indians Can Vote 


Fallacy: Indians are not citizens and cannot vote. 
Fact: All American Indians were made citizens 
in 1924 by act of Congress. Arizona and New Mexico 
granted Indians the right to vote in 1948, and 


Indians now have the legal right to vote in all 
states. However, local obstacles still disenfranchise 
Indians in some areas.—Soton G. Ayers in Social 
Education. 
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GRAMMAR: 


5 conclusions from the 
replies of 10 colleges 


how much for COLLEGE? 


By CARL F. 


REPARING YOUNG people for college re- 
Pos an important phase of the Ameri- 
can secondary-school’s job. Because the 
ability to write and speak fluently con- 
tributes directly to academic success in all 
college classes, high-school English teachers 
have a lion’s share of the responsibility for 
this preparation for college. 

Now, college students can hardly know 
too much about good writing and speaking. 
With this thought in mind, many well- 
meaning high-school English teachers con- 
tinue year after year to spend a great deal 
of time on formal grammar, to the possible 
exclusion of other important responsibili- 
ties. On the other extreme are those teachers 
who practically ignore the grammar needs 
of their pre-college students. 

All good teaching is based upon the im- 
mediate and future needs of the students; 
therefore, in this instance the ideal situa- 
tion would be for each school to know just 
how much formal grammar the colleges in 
the area expect of entering freshmen. As 
part of a re-evaluation program, our Eng- 
lish department set out to determine the 
answer to just this question. 

It may at first seem naive to ask the col- 
leges themselves, for naturally their instruc- 
tors would be delighted to find in their stu- 
dents a thorough knowledge of punctua- 
tion, spelling, grammatical usage, sentence 
structure, and paragraph development. In 
fact, some unrealistic college instructors are 
certain that high schools are failing if even 
a few students come to them without all 
these skills. 

Nevertheless, we did ask the colleges. 


CONSTEIN 


Specifically, by means of questionnaires we 
asked the English departments of eleven 
near-by teachers colleges, liberal-arts col- 
leges, and universities to tell us what they 
expect of freshmen. We chose those schools 
most frequently attended by our graduates. 
Of the eleven, all but one replied. While the 
sample is inadequate to produce valid re- 
sults, the replies may be sufficiently indica- 
tive of practices throughout the country to 
be of value to other high schools. 

The questionnaires contained thirty-four 
terms commonly used in English classes. 
The instructions were: 

This questionnaire is designed to help our Eng- 
lish department determine how much grammatical 
terminology a student entering your college is ex- 
pected to know. 

Please put a check mark before each term which 
the instructors in your department discuss or men- 
tion in English courses, terms which they think a 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Are you prepared to enter college? 
Can you define a sizeable list of gram- 
mar terms, including “gerund,” “predi- 
cate nominative,” and “appositive’’? 
Are you sure you know the difference 
between a simile and a metaphor? If 
you have flunked part of these terms, 
how did you ever get through college? 
Anyway, Mr. Constein recently made a 
study of the amount of grammar knowl- 
edge that colleges expect of entering 
students—and his report inspired the 
above questions, Based upon his find- 
ings, he has five suggestions to offer 
high-school English teachers. Mr. Con- 
stein is head of the English department 
of Wilson High School, West Lawn, Pa. 
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college student should be able to recognize and 
explain. 


All ten colleges replying checked these 
items: parts of speech, direct object, indirect 
object, predicate nominative, gerund, in- 
finitive, participle, appositive, clause, 
phrase, transitive and intransitive, types of 
clauses, antecedent, case, active and passive 
voice. 

Here are the other terms and the numbers 
of schools checking them: 

types of pronouns ... 
nominative of address 4 
nominative absolute . 4_ 


alliteration 
personification 


types of sentences ... parallel structure .... 8 


The technical terms topic sentence, co- 
herence, concrete details, parallel structure, 
and unity received many checks. Our school, 
and probably many others, should place 
more stress here in the future. 

The recognition of the terms hyperbole, 
alliteration, and personification is not con- 
sidered important by seven of the ten col- 
leges replying. However, half of the schools 
checked two common figures of speech, 
metaphor and simile. 

Lowest on the list is the diagram. Only 
two of the ten colleges thought high-school 
graduates should know what a diagram is, 
let alone know how to diagram a sentence! 
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In addition to completing the question- 
naire, the English department heads of 
some of the colleges took time to make com- 
ments. Most of them were appreciative of 
our efforts; a few took the opportunity to 
tell us that many of their freshmen enter 
without a proper background of grammar. 
The comments of the latter group indicated 
that experience keeps them from “expect- 
ing” (as stated in our questionnaire instruc- 
tions) most high-school graduates to under- 
stand the terms listed. They just hope. 

However, a spirit of cooperation was ap- 
parent in all the replies. One of the profes- 
sors made a comment which seems typical 
of the college’s understanding of the high- 
school’s problems. After checking the terms 
he considered essential, he wrote, “Those 
items unchecked are desirable, but many 
good students enter not knowing them.” 

There are several implications for us in 
the survey: 

1. High-school English departments 
should constantly attempt to ascertain what 
the colleges expect, for the demands do 
change. 

2. The college will cooperate in an el- 
fort to solve common problems. 

3. Technical work in written expression 
(work in parallelism, coherence, etc.) should 
get more attention than it does. 

4. Diagramming is not a skill most col- 
leges expect of their freshmen. 

5. Most colleges do not expect a knowl- 
edge of the less common figures of speech. 


Wholesale Testing? 


This is in no sense a plea for wholesale testing. 
There are, for example, some school systems in 
which the practice is to administer group intelli- 
gence tests at frequent intervals—in some cases 
every year. Such tests tend to correlate highly in 
successive years; later testing confirms, in general, 
the earlier results. While the degree of confidence 
with which an IQ may be accepted is increased by 
repeated measurement, we have really learned very 


little more about the individual repeatedly tested. 

In our opinion it is preferable to make broader 
samplings of the abilities of all of the pupils at less 
frequent intervals and to utilize these test results 
in helping each individual find the type of course 
which is likely to produce the greatest satisfaction 
for the person involved and his greatest utility to 
society.—Grorce K. Bennett in Test Service Bulle- 
tin (of the Psychological Corporation). 
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SENIOR TEACHERS: 
The Time to Find Out 


By 
OLGA ACHTENHAGEN 


H”™ DOES ONE get to teach a class?” 
asked a senior girl who had noticed 
one of her classmates in complete and soli- 
tary charge of a large junior class. “I want 
to be an English teacher, but if for some 
reason teaching doesn’t agree with me, now 
is the time to find out!” 

The plan of having Plainfield High 
School seniors take charge of a class or study 
group occasionally began several years ago 
during a substitute shortage. It grew out of 
a situation in which class chairmen auto- 
matically took over when a teacher was un- 
avoidably delayed. One morning such a 
chairman was asked to take a class other 
than his own. The satisfactory experience 
that resulted led to the establishment in 
several senior English classes of a volun- 
teer group for emergency teaching service. 

Whenever possible, the class and the stu- 
dent teacher were prepared for the experi- 
ence, but upon occasion one of the volun- 
teers had little notice, yet was pleasantly 
surprised by the cooperation of the class. 
“They helped me by being orderly and 
well behaved,” said one senior, “and I hope 
they enjoyed the period as much as I did.” 

Whenever a senior served as a teacher, the 
English class to which he belonged was 
eager to hear what had happened—whether 
the class had cooperated, how the “teacher” 
had felt, and what had taken place. Group 
discussion of behavior (teen-age and other- 
wise) and of ways of getting along with peo- 
ple served several purposes. Since indi- 
viduals were responsible for giving the ab- 
sent teacher an account of what had hap- 
pened, they had the added experience of ex- 


pression with a definite purpose. They 
seemed to enjoy meeting the teachers on 
common ground. 

“Taking charge of a class is an excellent 
opportunity and a valuable experience,” 
said one. “I'm glad I’m in a high school in 
which such a program is possible.” 

Now, after four years, the program which 
began as an emergency measure is filling 
several needs and serving more than one 
purpose. The volunteer group is still drawn 
from two senior English classes early in Oc- 
tober, but throughout the year other juniors 
and seniors come in to ask whether they 
too may have the chance to teach a class or 
supervise a study. 

The reasons given by the students vary: 
some hope to teach, and others aren't sure, 
but “want to see what teaching is like.” 
There are those whose chief reason is a de- 
sire to serve the school. A few are simply 
curious. One boy said, “I have no real de- 
sire to teach, but I'd like to try, just the 
same.” Another said, “My decision to teach 
a class came as a result of my desire to meet 
people. I like to do any kind of work which 
brings me into contact with new and differ- 
ent types of people.” The experience of 
speaking before a group appeals to others, 
who hope to develop more poise. 

A teacher-to-be was particularly grateful 
for the opportunity, saying, “I've seen a 
class from the teacher’s point of view, and 
it is a novel experience. It was enjoyable, 
but I now realize what a teacher must go 
through.” Another indicated surprise at the 
amount of preparation necessary “even to 
conduct a discussion intelligently.” 
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One senior said, “I do not intend to teach, 
but working with people interests me, and 
this experience can be valuable.” She plans 
to study psychology, and apparently had 
an early lesson, for she added, “One thing I 
learned about instructing a group of people, 
and that is that the group will be more 
willing to cooperate with you if you appear 
to be interested in them and in their prob- 
lems, and do not appear to be there strictly 
to teach them a certain lesson and nothing 
more.” It has taken older and wiser teachers 
a longer time to learn that basic truth. 

Most of the students who volunteer en- 
joy the chance to take responsibility and to 
be of service to their school. As one of them 
said, “I enjoyed being teacher for a day, not 
only because I knew I was helping, but be- 
cause the experience gave me a vivid idea of 
what it is like to be in the teacher's shoes.” 

And what of the children they teach? In 
most cases there is excellent response and a 
sincere effort on the part of the class to co- 
operate with a fellow student. One teacher 
said, “The class enjoyed the period, and 
reported splendid cooperation by everyone.” 
Another said, “The members of the class 
were asked to rate themselves on their use 
of time, and I was very much pleased with 
their report.” A journalism class reported 
that the senior’s poise and her command of 
the situation were, in their opinion, “highly 
commendable.” 

Seniors feel more at ease with a class than 
with a study group. A typical response came 
from one who said, “I enjoyed the study, 
but I would have felt more at ease and 
more secure in teaching, because in a study 
hall they get restless and try to test the stu- 
dent teacher, and it is difficult to know how 
much authority to exert. In a class the pe- 
riod goes very quickly.” 

One young man felt that he could have 
used more responsibility. “The teacher was 
obviously skeptical of my prowess,” he said, 
“for he had given the class an assignment 
for the period and all I had to do was super- 
vise the class. It would have been more in- 
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teresting and beneficial for them and for me 
if I had been allowed to take complete 
charge, as a regular substitute does.” 

Not every period is entirely successful, of 
course. The football star whose first experi- 
ence with a given group was satisfactory 
found that on a second occasion the whole 
group suddenly became involved in what 
had begun as a minor difference of opinion 
between two freshmen. “The class was all 
boys, each one bigger and stronger than the 
next, and trying to prove it,” he said later. 
“I was probably chosen for the job because 
I was the biggest character in the senior 
class. Seriously, they were quite a tough 
group, but in evaluating the experience, I 
can say I gained a little leadership ability 
and made a few more friends.” When the 
teacher later discussed the incident with the 
group, the majority were wholeheartedly in- 
dignant over the behavior of the few, and 
the few seemed disappointed in their own 
inability to rise to the occasion. 

Although not all students who participate 
plan to teach, everyone who has the experi- 
ence of being in charge of a class discovers 
that teaching is a sure way of learning. For 
those who do plan to teach, the school of- 
fers, as one of many vocational-conference 
opportunities, a series of meetings with ad- 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


In Plainfield, N. J., High School, 
seniors who are considering education 
as a career are given occupational op- 

unities to take over a class on a 
ower level to teach for the whole 
period, or to manage a study hall—all 
on their own. Miss Achtenhagen says 
that while such students are still seniors 
in high school is “the time to find out” 
for themselves something of what teach- 
ing will be like. She says the plan has 
been in effect, successfully, for some 
years. (In some states there would be 
legal obstacles to such a program.) The 
author is coordinator of language arts 
in the Plainfield Public Schools. 
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ministrators and teachers. Annually more 
than fifty young people meet first with the 
principal to discuss their reasons for want- 
ing to teach, and to learn something about 
the profession they hope to enter. 

The characteristics and qualities of good 
teachers are discussed. State and college re- 
quirements are outlined. Certification stand- 
ards are explained, and salary schedules are 
mentioned, Students are told about the 
kinds of training that are available for vari- 
ous types of work, and they learn of the 
meeds in special fields, such as remedial 
reading and speech correction. They have 
a chance to ask all sorts of questions. 


The CLEARING Houser 


Later they meet again with a department 
head or supervisor or teacher in their field 
of interest, and discuss a given area in 
greater detail. Those who are interested in 
elementary-school work meet with a princi- 
pal of an elementary school, and visit classes 
in order to observe classes and teachers at 
work. Then, as seniors, those who wish the 
experience have a chance to try teaching. 

By means of this program Plainfield High 
School is informing capable young people 
about a profession that needs their abilities 
and is encouraging those who are interested 
by giving them opportunities to see whether 
teaching “agrees with them.” 


Recently They Sad: 


English Experiment 


An interesting experiment in one high school is 
conducted by the English department with the 
blessings of the principal. In the tenth grade the 
students are divided into two groups, one receiving 
English composition one term and the other Eng- 
lish literature. The next term the two groups alter- 
nate, The English literature classes (about 120 stu- 
dents) are assigned two periods a week to a lecture 
hall and three periods a week in two groups of 60 
each to two libraries (the city library is located in 
the school building). 

During the lecture periods, the students receive 
lectures on the drama, the novel, poetry, and the 
essay by teachers who specialize in these fields. Dur- 
ing the library periods, the boys and girls are ex- 
pected to read in the four fields under the super- 
vision of the librarian and an English teacher. 
Phere are no tests and no one fails the course. The 
grades that are given are based on the amount of 
reading. The whole purpose, as can be seen, is to 
stimulate a love and interest in literature—HyYMAN 
M. Boopisu in The Social Studies. 


Surprise 


Last fall another teacher and I had been going 
frequently to a down-town snack bar for lunch, One 
day the waitress, who usually served us, overheard 
one of us mention the high school. “You don't 
mean that you are teachers?” she asked, surprised. 

We assured her that we were. 


Her next remark was, “Why, I'd never guess that 
you were teachers. I ain't never heard you all com- 
plain about the kids.”"—Brutan Suumate in West 
Virginia School Journal. 


Biographies Aplenty 

Although during every year many notable titles 
in American biography are issued by commercial 
publishers, university presses, and small printing 
houses, the busy social-studies teacher often neglects 
these volumes. Yet the use of biography in vitaliz- 
ing the study of history has been advocated both by 
educators and by historians, especially during the 
last two decades.—RAtpu A, Brown and Marian R. 
Brown in The Social Studies. 


Subversive? 


But what is a subversive statement [in a text- 
book]? Would an accurate account of Lincoln's re- 
mark on a certain weakness of General Grant be 
subversive, or substantiated accounts of the weak 
administration of certain presidents? There are 
some who might regard a laudatory account of the 
New Deal as dangerous to the stability of the 
country. 

Not so long ago a well-known and excellent his- 
tory textbook was discarded from the New York 
City schools by the Board of Superintendents be- 
cause it preached “the pernicious doctrine of in- 
ternationalism"; twenty years later such a textbook 
would be regarded as most praiseworthy.—I. L. 
Kanpet in School and Society. 
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TEACHING, Not 
Assigning, ‘THEMES 


By 


PHILIP R. JENKINS 


Te YEARS AGO when I was in col- 
lege studying Freshman Rhetoric 1, 
the instructors used the kill-or-cure method 
of teaching composition. Each week, mem- 
bers of my generation will remember, we 
were assigned a theme to write. The only 
help given us was the encouraging state- 
ment, “Get this weekly theme in, gentle- 
men, or you will find yourselves in a serious 
predicament with the college authorities.” 
Under this method some of us died, some 
copied material in the library, and some 
of us struggled through. 

The methods in the high schools differed 
not at all. Secondary-school teachers, aping 
their college instructors, motivated their 
students very little, and many of them as- 
signed but few themes either with or with- 
out motivation. The result was several gen- 
erations of students who had but the sor- 
riest notions about how to develop ideas in 
written form. Add such methods, or lack 
of them, to the increasing numbers of the 
children of all the people entering high 
schools during the past twenty years, and 
we can sympathize with the educational 
editor of one of our publishing houses who 
recently remarked that he was very much 
concerned about the state of English in this 
country. To appreciate his anxiety, one has 
only to read the “Letters to the Editor” 
column in his local newspapers or to run 
through the themes of seniors in his high 
school. 

What is the cause of this slipshod use of 
the language? One answer to that question 
is, I have found from experience, lack of 
motivation—a weakness going all the way 


back to college education of twenty years 
ago. Doubtless any number of teachers of 
English still say, “For tomorrow, class, 
write a theme on your summer vacation.” 
Another answer to that question is that the 
average student is lucky if he has a chance 
to write as many as four or five themes dur- 
ing the course of a year. And the third rea- 
son for feeble composition work is that 
many teachers have not mentally reached 
the 1950's. 

In order to make these three points clear, 
let me look at them one by one. 

First, what is motivation? Obviously, be- 
fore we can employ it, we must know what 
it is. But since the human mind often 
understands things through contrast, let us 
see what motivation is not. 

It is not this: “Now, students, we have 
read that interesting article on TV in the 
home. Wouldn't you like to write a theme 
for tomorrow on something about TV in 
your home?” Even the teacher of English 
or a professional writer would need six or 
seven hours to do that one. 

Motivation is not this: “During the 
course of this year, you will be asked for 
one theme a month on something of inter- 
est to you.” Most high-school boys and girls 
do not know what they are interested in, or 
if they are interested in the obvious—what 
Jimmy said to Mary on his last date with 
her—they certainly are not going to spread 
that gossip before the teacher's eyes. Of 
course, to do them justice, we know that stu- 
dents are interested in growing up, in their 
own sex and in the opposite sex, in their 
home, in movies, in clothes, and in their feel- 
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ings about all these things. But even a top- 
flight poet has trouble in expressing his 
feelings about such things. 

And finally, motivation is not saying, 
“You have to write a theme tomorrow. If 
you don’t, you can stay after school and you 
will probably flunk the course.” 

No, these approaches do not appeal to 
one as motivation, and yet I and, I am sure, 
many other teachers have from time to time 
been guilty of them. We all learn as we 
grow older. 

What is motivation? Motivation, I have 
discovered, is showing the student how to 
think. It is, for some students, practically 
writing the theme for them. It is showing 
them that the ability to think and to ex- 
press those thoughts is vitally important in 
a democracy. To translate those high-sound- 
ing phrases into what happens in my class- 
room for first-year students in high school, 
I should like to recount the procedure here. 

I announce at the beginning of the 
period that there is a theme to write. Once 
the groans have died down, I can proceed. 


(Actually, most students enjoy working on 
a theme, but only if they are shown how to 
go about it.) Let us suppose the subject for 
the theme is “Pets.” I prepare beforehand 
a series of questions designed to start the 
students talking about their pets. Here are 
a few typical ones: 


What unusual pets have you seen? 

What special trick does your cat or dog 
do? 

Has your pet ever saved your life? 

What breed of dog makes the best pet? 

What do you feed your pet? 


As the class gets under way in the discus- 
sion, one idea will lead to another, one 
experience to another. 

The next step is to show the student how 
to organize this mass of material he has 
heard. I put several outlines on the board, 
such as this one: 

Unusual Tricks Pets Have 
I. Mary's cat carries marbles. 
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II. Jim's dog guards a kitten. 

IIL. Susan's canary sits on her finger. 

Each student will need an outline. If he 
can’t make up one for himself, I let him 
use one of those on the board. 

By this time half the period is gone, but 
that does not worry me. 

The third step is to show the student 
how to change an outline into a composi- 
tion. One of the best ways of doing this is 
to write up one of the outlines. I do this 
before the student's eyes. I write something 
like this on the blackboard: 


Many pets have unusual tricks, as our class dis- 
cussion showed. Mary, for instance, has a cai, whose 
name is Monty, who carries marbles around in his 
mouth. He likes to put them on the hardwood floor 
and hit them with his paw. He sometimes lets one 
roll down the basement stairs and then runs after 
it. Another unusual trick is performed by . . . etc. 


As I write on the board, I call attention 
to the topic sentence and to the words and 
phrases I have used to bind the sentences 
together. Then I revise my work. I call 
attention, for example, to “whose name is 
Monty” and change it to “named Monty.” 
I change “runs after it” to “dashes after it,” 
or to “tumbles after it,”” meanwhile talking 
about the value of using verbs that give an 
exact reproduction of the picture in the 
writer's mind. 

Now the students may begin their writing 
from their outlines, while I wander around 
the class suggesting an idea or a sentence 
here and there. In some cases, I find it 
necessary to write the first three or four 
sentences for a student. 

This sort of work is what I mean by 
motivation. It requires preparation, but it 
gets results. 

The second reason given for the lack of 
skill in composition is that students do not 
write enough. If I had the time and the 
energy, I would have students write a theme 
at least every other week. But few teachers 
of English with five classes of thirty plus 
students each can face that mountain of 
work. In my own situation, therefore, 
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‘TEACHING, Not ASSIGNING, THEMES 


compromise relieves my conscience. My stu- 
dents write about ten or twelve formal 
themes a year. I call them “formal” because 
the students do a good deal of writing in 
connection with other parts of the course. 
And even these themes I do not always 
read in their entirety. With a little practice 
it is possible to read a dozen or so lines 
from a theme, call attention to the errors 
there, and arrive at a fair grade. I can do 
this, of course, because the writing has 
grown under my eyes in the classroom and 
because I come to know the students well 
during the writing period. 

Which brings me to the third point—that 
many teachers are still not mentally living 
in the 1950's. I make this harsh remark 
about myself and others merely because 
many of us are so conditioned by our own 
youth that we are still assigning themes to 
be done at home, even though, as a matter 
of common sense, the theme should be done 
entirely in class. 

Experience in my own classroom has 
shown that the motivation may well take 
one period, the writing and revision and 
copying another. If three periods are neces- 
sary for some students (and this is usually 
true of the upper years of high schools, 
where longer themes are written), I use 
three periods. Students trained under this 
method, however, soon learn to write 
rapidly and well. Why? Because they have 
been trained in how to organize™ their 
thoughts. My own experience shows that 
many students will finish a complete theme 
during the latter half of one period follow- 
ing the discussion. 

But why should the theme be done in 
class? Besides the reason mentioned—that I 
now have an opportunity to teach, not as- 
sign, writing, there is another reason. 
Those of us who passed our high-school 
days before radio was in common use re- 
member home as a place where peace and 
quietness reigned during the evenings. Four 
of us in my home sat around the dining- 
room table doing our homework; and al- 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Mr. Jenkins says that he gets results 
in theme writing by the use of three 
ay om methods or stratagems. First, 

e doesn’t just assign themes, but 
teaches the assignment—a matter which 
he demonstrates herewith. Second, he 
has a system for requiring a sizeable 
amount of writing a a semester 
without exhausting himself by reading 
the total theme production. And his 
third method is based upon a realiza- 
tion of the distractions present in most 
modern homes in the evening. He 
teaches English in John Marshall High 
School, Rochester, N. Y. 


though there was an occasional argument, 
for the most part mathematics, English, and 
history were studied under peaceful condi- 
tions. But that kind of home has largely 
disappeared. 

I can cite my own teen-age daughter's 
home life as an example of modern condi- 
tions. As soon as she is home from school, 
the telephone begins, resulting in serious 
and long conversations. After dinner the 
radios are talking in Grandma’s room, in 
the kitchen amid the sound of dishes being 
washed, and in the living room. There are 
meetings to attend, visitors to meet, and 
pets to be taken care of and fondled. In 
homes where, in addition, there are several 
brothers and sisters and television and a 
mother and father who are serving on com- 
munity committees, the conditions for home 
study aren't what they were thirty years ago. 

Whether we like it or not, the car, the 
radio, the telephone, television, and the 
members of the family are here to stay. 
This has meant for me that, as a teacher, 
I might as well revise my assignments. Con- 
sequently homework assignments in my 
classes are usually confined to the reading 
of novels and other long pieces of prose. 
Compositions are written in the classroom, 
where I have control of the working condi- 
tions. 
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COLLEGE FOR WHAT? 


An answer for undecided students 


By ROBERT E. MAHN 


opay high-school pupils question claims 
Te the worth of a college education in 
extra earning power. This is fortunate, not 
only because many of these claims are mis- 
leading, but because it gives you, their 
teachers, an opportunity to emphasize the 
non-financial values of college and thus 
help them understand the basic aim of 
college. 

The following composite answer to ques- 
tions asked by prospective college students 
may help you look ahead with your pupils 
to the significance of being admitted to col- 
lege, the requirements for a successful col- 
lege experience, and the basis for these 
requirements—and may help you to answer 
their question, “College for what?” 


Significance of Being Admitted to College 


You are being admitted to college as 
future doctors, lawyers, engineers, teachers— 
as potential responsible leaders in every 
worth-while human activity. 

You will enter college with some idea 
about the career for which you wish to 
prepare, but with little or no work experi- 
ence to back up this idea. You will enter 
with an idea about the kind of life you 
want to live, but the more you think about 
it as a final plan the more you wonder 
whether there might not be a better plan. 
You want to do many things in college. 
You don’t want it to be all work and no 
play. You may have a desire to become 
prominent in social affairs, or in athletics, 
or in one or more of the many other activi- 
ties open to students. You think and 
wonder, and as you make final preparations 
the many questions that have come to mind 


resolve themselves into the larger question 
of just what will be required of you once 
registration is completed. 


Requirements for Successful College 
Experience 


You have been told that more than apti- 
tude for college work is needed for success 
in college. You have been told that fre- 
quently students with college ability fail 
because they are lazy, or slovenly in their 
habits or study methods, or because they 
are engaged in too many outside activities, 
negligent about their physical condition, or 
unable to get along with people. You have 
been told that contrary to statements of 
students who are just getting by, high 
grades do have significance; that prospective 
employers of college graduates have no in- 
terest in flunkers, and that a record of lead- 
ership in extracurricular activities interests 
them only if it is accompanied by a good 
scholastic record. 

It follows that these things will be neces- 
sary for a successful college experience: 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


The old argument about the superior 
earning power of college graduates 
doesn’t stand up so well any more, as 
you can see by studying some union 
wage scales. But good college material 
should still be encouraged to go to col- 
lege, says Mr. Mahn. And he offers a 
line of reasoning that you might use for 
that purpose, emphasizing matters other 
than net annual income. He is registrar 
of Ohio University at Athens. 
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COLLEGE FOR WHAT? ANSWER FOR UNpbecIDED STUDENTS 


1. A lot of hard, consistent study. 

2. Confidence in being able to accomplish 
what is required of you. 

g- Learning to recognize your endow- 
ments and limitations and striving always 
to improve in every possible way. 

4. Orderly and healthful living. 

5. Thinking about a career and studying 
its requirements, its training program, and 
your suitability for it. 

6. Avoiding conceit—taking pride in 
your achievements, but giving credit to 
those who have encouraged and helped you. 

7. Learning to get along with people. 

8. Aiming for recognition in your studies 
and in some valuable extracurricular activi- 
ties, but not jeopardizing your chances for 
gaining scholastic recognition by attempt- 
ing too many activities. 


The Basis for These Requirements 


What is the basis for these requirements? 
Look at the people in your community. 
You may know some college graduates who 
have never quite settled down to success, 
and have heard them ridiculed. But, in 
contrast, there is the vastly larger number 
of college graduates—the lawyers, doctors, 
teachers, social workers, business leaders, 
ministers, and others who are taken for 
granted and from whom the community 
expects much and receives much. 
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Also there is a large number of successful 
and useful persons who have not attended 
college. Important to you is that if you 
mention your plans of entering college to 
those who have not attended, or seek their 
advice, you will find that most of them 
will express the wish that they had gone to 
college. They will mention things that they 
feel they would not be missing, or things 
they would be enjoying more if they had 
continued their education at college. There 
you have a significant part of the answer 
to your question of college for what? In 
addition to providing training for a career, 
it aims to prepare you for a richer, more 
useful, and more interesting life, the kind 
of life its catalog often refers to as the better 
life. 

What about the financial rewards of a 
college education? Even if not self-em- 
ployed, you will be likely to have consider- 
able freedom of choice of employer and 
place and location of employment after 
college. The degree alone will not assure 
a large financial return. However, if you 
use your college experience as a basis for 
continued self-development and usefulness, 
you may take advantage of many opportuni- 
ties, and these may in turn result in greatly 
increased earning power. Above all, you will 
have the satisfaction of living a fuller, more 
useful life. 


Forget the “If’s” 


Wouldn't the life of a teacher be wonderful if 
all the children were superior in intelligence? If 
all these boys and girls had some specialized skills 
and abilities in your line of work, teaching school 
would be little more complicated than shooting fish 
in a barrel. Wouldn't it be grand if all your pupils 
were fair, mature, and cooperative? Wouldn't it be 
heartening if they could all read, spell, figure, rea- 
son, and take part? How much leis difficult our jobs 
would be if our children lived in a more secure 
world. 

The only thing wrong with this line of reasoning 
is that we wouldn't need schools and school teach- 


ers so much—we wouldn't have such an important 
job to do. We have to take these boys and girls as 
they come and do the best we can without getting 
too frustrated, upset, or anxious. We have no con- 
trol over ancestry, aptitudes, or what has happened 
to these youngsters before they get here. We must 
accept them, like them, and help them develop into 
good American citizens. Some of the pupils we as 
teachers are apt to get most upset about now are 
sure to have some of the top jobs twenty-five years 
hence. Most of them will get along well.—-MaLco_m 
B. Keck, Principal of Folwell Junior High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn., in a Bulletin to Teachers, 
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Vocational Guidance 
Begins in Elementary Grades 


By VIRGINIA BAILARD 


SECONDARY-SCHOOL guidance worker 
A might be very much surprised if he 
were to visit some of our elementary class- 
rooms today. He would be surprised be- 
cause he would find there a great deal of 
instruction and many activities which are 
building concepts of the world at work. 
Actually, these are laying a foundation for 
the vocational guidance which is commonly 
begun at the secondary level. 

The elementary grades can well be, and 
in most cases are, the important levels at 
which children can begin to form their 
ideas about vocations. Witness the second- 
grade classroom where the children have 
built a harbor out of old boards and paper; 
a store out of a packing box; a railroad 
track by chalk marks on the floor; and 
simple little trucks, trains, and boats out of 
little pieces of wood and cardboard. 

In such a plan, what happens? The “Cap- 
tain” sails the boat into the harbor. “Long- 
shoremen” unload the cargo onto the dock 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


It is in the elementary-school class- 
rooms, says Miss Bailard, that pupils 
get the foundation for the vocational 
guidance they later receive in the sec- 
ondary school. Every orange-crate 
“store” or cardboard “steamboat” pro- 
vides the children with occupational 
activities. The author thinks that sec- 
ondary-school guidance people should 
look into this, and perhaps work with 
the grade-school teachers on it. She is 
supervisor of counseling and psycho- 
logical services in the Long Beach, Cal., 
Public Schools. 


and onto the waiting trucks. “Truck driv- 
ers” haul the cargo to the railroad station, 
where in turn it is loaded onto the waiting 
train. The “Engineer” blows the whistle and 
down the track goes the great train to the 
next station, where it pulls up with great 
sound effects. (Second graders can put any 
technician to shame in producing sound 
effects.) The cargo is again put into trucks 
and hauled to the store, where the “Store- 
keeper” receives it, places it on the shelves, 
and goes about the business of selling it to 
his public. 

Such dramatic play, plus the real trips to 
the dairy, the airport, the candy factory, 
etc., all give the child pretty good ideas 
about the world at work. 

The elementary grades, too, are the ideal 
levels at which the child should learn about 
the dignity of work. Wise teachers can help 
to overcome the unrealistic vocational goals 
that children so often set up for themselves 
or which the parents have set up for them. 
Young children do not yet feel strongly the 
pressures of society for the status of a “pro- 
fessional” position. This is the period when 
much can be done to dignify work itself, to 
give the child the idea that every workman 
contributes as much as the next one to the 
welfare of our world. Through the guidance 
of the wise teacher ‘:e learns chat it is impor- 
tant for each person to seek a place in the 
field of work where he fits best. 

Secondary-school guidance workers might 
well pay a visit to the elementary schools to 
learn what is going on there, and perhaps 
contribute to the teachers some of the in- 
formation about the vocational world which 
they, as specialists, have well in hand. 
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Getting MUSIC 


Two methods of 
accomplishing it 


into General Education 


By 
ARTHUR HEARN 


HE APPEARANCE of the Educational Pol- 
Tiicies Commission's volume concerning 
moral and spiritual values' marks an im- 
portant milestone in our educational his- 
tory. This document makes available to the 
profession not only an excellent statement 
of sound educational thinking on a crucial 
problem, but also suggestions for applying 
theory in terms of school curriculums. 

Unquestionably, one of the curriculum 
fields rich in potentialities for contributing 
to moral and spiritual objectives is music. 
The purpose of this article is to examine 
briefly the present status of music in our 
secondary schools and to suggest some ways 
in which these objectives may be more 
nearly realized. 

Music, as well as every other area in the 
curriculum, should be thought of as having 
a two-fold function: 

1. That of making a contribution to 
the education of all students. This is com- 
monly considered “general education.” 

2. That of making a contribution to the 
education of those who by virtue of special 
interests, aptitudes, and abilities will likely 
profit thereby—specialized training beyond 
that of general education. This may be re- 
ferred to as “special education.” 

Although the American secondary school 
is dedicated in theory to the general-educa- 
tion function first and foremost, this phi- 
losophy does not always carry over into 
practice. School music programs generally 
have placed major emphasis upon their 


* Educational Policies Commission, Moral and 
Spiritual Values in the Public Schools, Washington, 
D.C.; National Education Association, 1951. 


bands, orchestras, choirs, and other spe- 
cialized groups. In many school systems, 
music in general education is either non- 
existent or greatly limited. 

This condition is a real tragedy. It has 
helped to produce among high-school gradu- 
ates large numbers of what many have 
termed spiritual and aesthetic bankrupts. 
Assuming that the charge is valid (and who 
would deny that it does have some valid- 
ity?), what might be done to correct the 
situation? 

Certainly schools of music and schools 
of education have a joint responsibility 
here in the training of music teachers. As 
the products of teacher-training institutions 
are increasingly assisted to acquire not only 
the necessary technical equipment in their 
teaching field but also the equally impor- 
tant working knowledge of educational 
principles (psychology, philosophy, objec- 
tives, etc.), we may expect the quality and 
scope of school programs to improve. Espe- 
cially will this be true when, on the job in 
a specific school system, the well-trained 
music teacher is privileged to collaborate 
with a professionally-minded administration 
and faculty in that school system's curricu- 
lum-development program. 

‘The application of these principles in 
practice is not easy. Music educators as 
well as administrators and teachers in other 
fields are keenly aware, for example, of the 
limitations placed upon curriculum-devel- 
opment programs by the six-period day, 
which at present is the most common pat- 
tern at the high-school level. They know 
that the six-period day often denies to pu- 
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pils the opportunity to participate in cer- 
tain educationally desirable experiences. 
The pupils most seriously discriminated 
against in this regard are those enrolled in 
college-preparatory programs, which allow 
for only limited participation in “non-aca- 
demic” activities. 

Thus the addition of still more required 
courses poses serious problems. The in- 
crease in the number of schools which have 
changed from a six-period to a seven-period 
day is an illustration of one approach to 
the problem of curriculum enrichment. 

It should be remembered, however, that 
increasing the number of periods in the 
school day is but one possible approach. 
Two others will be discussed here. 

It is important to recognize that the cur- 
riculum is not limited to classroom experi- 
ences—but that it includes all the experi- 
ences under the supervision of the school. 
One non-classroom activity which is rich 
in potentialities in general education is the 
assembly. 

Some schools plan each year a series of 
assembly programs in which music plays a 
prominent part. Concerts and other per- 
formances by the school’s music groups are 
one type of such assembly. These can make 
important contributions to general educa- 
tion, especially when different kinds of 
music are interpreted to the audience by 
a competent music teacher. 

Group singing in which the entire audi- 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


There are reasons why music has 
little or no place in the curriculums 
of many high schools. But there are also 
good reasons why it should have. Into 
‘this impasse comes Dr. Hearn with two 
suggestions for bringing the benefits of 
music to the general student body with- 
out upsetting present schedules. He is 
an associate professor of education in 
the School of Education, University of 
Oregon, at Eugene. 
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ence participates is another valuable means 
of bringing music experiences into the lives 
of all pupils, and, given the direction of a 
capable leader, will contribute greatly to 
individual and group morale. 

Another way in which music may become 
a part of the general-education program is 
through the development of music experi- 
ences in connection with already-organized 
courses. Other things being equal, the so- 
cial-studies program is perhaps most ap- 
propriate from the standpoint of enrich- 
ment through the fine arts. But as in all 
education, the teacher is the key figure in 
the pupil's experience. In a given school, 
English or some other curriculum area 
might be more amenable to revision. 

In any event, the well-trained music edu- 
cator has a real opportunity either to work 
with teachers in other fields in assisting 
them to provide music experiences in their 
classes, or, better yet, to provide these ex- 
periences in such classes himself. Personnel 
and time considerations will suggest the 
most desirable approach in each case. 

The development and improvement of 
audio-visual aids’ to instruction—the radio, 
moving picture, film strip, wire and tape 
recorder, and phonograph, to mention some 
of the most useful—provide valuable tools 
for the music teacher in the curriculum de- 
velopment program. 

That a serious problem exists concerning 
music in the secondary school can hardly be 
denied. Little if anything is to be gained 
by attempting, as some have done, to single 
out for blame school administrators, college 
professors, music teachers, or any other 
group. All of us are intimately involved. 
There is increasing evidence of a willing- 
ness and desire on the part of each of these 
groups to get together and pool their re- 
sources in seeking possible solutions. 

As this spirit becomes more and more 
common, there is every reason to believe 
that music, in the not too distant future, 
will play a far more vital role in general 
education than it ever has played before. 
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TEXTBOOK MOVE: The McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
has bought the high-school textbook list of Harper 
& Bros. Harper's has discontinued its high-school 
textbook division, but will continue to publish pro- 
fessional books in the educational field, 


G. I. BILLS: There are now 33 bills in Congress 
for providing educational opportunities for Korean 
veterans, according to various recent news reports. 
Those which have the most backing and seem “most 
likely to succeed” are aimed at avoiding the abuses 
of the old G. I. Bill, under which some veteran stu- 
dents and some of the institutions they attended 
managed to swindle the Government out of a good 
deal of money. 

Safeguards in these bills call for paying veterans 
moderate fixed sums for tuition, books, etc., out of 
which the veterans themselves make their payments, 
Under such a plan, veterans probably would tend 
to enter state and municipal colleges that have low 
tuition fees, and to avoid courses that require large 
expenditures for books, supplies, and equipment. 


NEW PROGRESSIVE POLICY?: The issuing of 
a new statement of policy apparently is in the offing 
for the American Education Fellowship (formerly 
Progressive Education Association), Kenneth D. 
Benne, president of A.E.F., reports in its journal, 
Progressive Education, that the board of directors 
and the delegates at a recent national meeting voted 
in favor of discussions leading up to a new formula- 
tion of policy. Dr. Benne’s statement introduced 
articles by Roma Gans and Carleton Washburne 
advocating a new policy statement. 

In 1948 the A.E.F. adopted “A New Policy for 
New Times” to replace the policy of the P.E.A, Dr. 
Gans states that the New Policy is ineffectual in its 
handling of national and international relations and 
education for today’s “world complex.” Dr. Wash- 
burne says the New Policy “was written by university 
professors on tenure” without regard for the effect 
it would have upon school boards and the general 
public, and that it was adopted by a mail ballot in 
which “relatively few votes were cast.” 

The New Policy, Dr. Washburne states, aroused 
much controversy and misunderstanding, and 
alienated many of the organization’s most active 
members: “It is futile . . . It is divisive . . . It is 
self-destructive. . . .” He recommends the formula- 
tion of a new policy statement that will concentrate 
upon the educational ideals of the A.E.F., and omit 


taking any stand upon social, economic, or political 
matters: “It requires only that we remain an edu- 
cational organization if we want teachers and school 
administrators to be members.” 


ECONOMICS: A grant of $123,750 received from 
the Ford Foundation by the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Development of New York City will be de- 
voted to the work of its associate organization, the 
Joint Council on Economic Education, announces 
Marion B. Folsom, chairman of the Committee. 

The Joint Council was organized in 1949 to work 
for better teaching of economics in secondary schools. 
Its chief work has been helping to organize work- 
shops on economic education in colleges and univer- 
sities. Beginning with g workshops in 1949, the Joint 
Council has spread the workshop program rapidly. 
In 1952 there will be 26 summer workshops in a 
chain reaching from New York State to Hawaii, 
states Dr. G. Derwood Baker, chairman of the Joint 
Council. The workshops usually last g weeks: “The 
structure and operation of the American economy 
is analyzed and procedures for improving classroom 
instruction are developed.” 

For information on the location of the workshops, 
write to Dr. Baker at the Joint Council, 444 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


FAVOR ROD: Use of cane, birch, and rod in en- 
forcing discipline is endorsed by 89.2% of British 
teachers, according to a study made by two promi- 
nent educators at the request of the Ministry of 
Education, according to an AP London dispatch. 

The opposition to corporal punishment overlaps 
as follows: Only 8.8% of British teachers feel that 
it does more harm than good; 5.6% believe it should 
be abandoned; and a mere 3.5% favor making it 
illegal. The majority of all British teachers agree 
that birching is “not a highly effective deterrent,” 
and consider it a last resort. But they list quite a 
few nuisances that justify using the rod: malicious 
destructiveness, wilful disobedience, bullying, steal- 
ing, indecency, obscene writing or drawing, lying, 
cheating, and truancy. 

In a sub-study of students’ attitudes, it was found 
that boys and girls don't fear being caned more 
than other forms of punishment. Boys ranked whip- 
ping fourth among common disciplinary devices 
they would like to avoid, and girls put it second. 

The compiete variance of custom between British 
and U. S. schools in this matter must pose a prob- 
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lem for U. S. teachers on exchange in Britain. 
Would it seem boorish and provincial to refuse 
to whack a recalcitrant British pupil? 


RELIGIOUS EMPHASIS: Some circumstances 
about state teachers colleges make them “more 
susceptible to control” in a movement to bring 
greater emphasis on religion into higher education, 
according to Dr. Clarence P. Shedd, of the Divinity 
School of Yale University in a speech at the National 
Conference on Religion in State Teachers Colleges, 
published in Vital Speeches of the Day. Two of Dr. 
Shedd’s points about the “susceptibility” of state 
teachers colleges were that they are small colleges, 
and are located in small communities: Of 116 such 
colleges in “the Yale study,” more than half had 
enrolments of fewer than goo students, and 71% 
were in communities of fewer than 15,000. 

Dr. Shedd felt that the basic job of teachers col- 
leges should be “developing an educational institu- 
tion which in its assumptions, curricular provisions, 
counseling program, classroom processes, teacher- 
student relationship, support a spiritual view of 
life and the universe.” He stated: “We must reshape 
higher education so that the commanding insights 
and values of religion are inextricably interwoven 
with the total educational experience—curricular 
and extracurricular.” 

One difficulty he foresaw is that state teachers 
colleges are “one step closer to the public schools” 
than are other colleges and universities, and in some 
states are administered by “the state board control- 
ing the public schools” in which the principle of 
separation of church and state is maintained. 


TEACHER BEHAVIOR: Very few high-school 
students are decidedly in favor of having the com- 
munity dictate how teachers should behave outside 
the classroom, according to a study by Robert W. 
Richey and William H. Fox of the opinions of al- 
most 4,000 boys and girls in 78 Indiana high schools, 
reported in Jllinois Education. In general, about 
71% of the students felt that teachers should not 
be restricted in their personal activities. 

“Since a high-school group would reflect to a cer- 
tain extent the opinions of the community and of 
the parents,” says Illinois Education, “the question 
arises as to whether some of these restrictions origi- 
nate in the minds of the general public or whether 
they are self-imposed by the teachers.” 

Approved for teachers by the majority of sty- 
dents were dating, dancing, visiting lodges or club- 
rooms where liquor is not sold, playing cards for 
fun, and smoking at home. Dancing and dating by 
teachers was approved by more than 90% of the 
students. But only one-third thought it right for 
men teachers to visit places where liquor is sold, 
and only 20°, thought women teachers should. 
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About 60% were willing for men teachers to drink 
at home, and 50% thought women teachers should 
have that privilege. Only 18% of the students felt 
that it would be all right for men and women 
teachers to have a glass of beer in public. Smoking 
at home was sanctioned by 88% of students for 
men teachers, by 63% for women teachers. But 
smoking on the street or on the school grounds by 
teachers got a very low per cent of approval. Prob- 
ably many readers will view these findings with 
mixed feelings. 


NEGRO-SCHOOL IMPROVEMENTS: Negro 
education in Southern segregation states has been 
making “tremendous strides” in the past few years 
according to a New York Times survey reported in 
the Times by Dr. Benjamin Fine. 

A sampling of typical improvements in various 
Southern states is as follows: In Florida, 10 years 
ago, the average Negro teacher's salary was half that 
of the average white teacher's; today Negro teachers’ 
salaries are only about 10% below those of white 
teachers. In Georgia, the average college education 
of Negro teachers 10 years ago was 2 years; today it 
is 4 years. During the past 10 years in Alabama the 
average educational expenditure per white pupil 
has increased 171°, while the average expenditure 
per Negro pupil has gone up 530%. In 1951, Mis- 
Sissippi spent $8,000,000 for Negro school buildings, 
and only $5,000,000 for white school buildings. 

Dr. Fine mentions that “some say cynically that 
these states are spending more money for Negro 
schools in order to maintain ‘separate but equal’ 
educational facilities, They hope that, in this way, 
the Supreme Court will not outlaw the present 
policy of segregation.” : 


RICH SCHOOLS: Montana stands at the top of 
the list as the state that annually spends the largest 
sum per pupil on education, according to figures 
for a recent year, And now the Montana schools 
have struck it rich again, announces A, R, Oja in 
Montana Education. 

There are only 146,c00 children of school age 
in Montana, and there are 4,000,000 acres of state- 
owned land from which any income is devoted to the 
schools. Well, a year ago oil was discovered on these 
lands, an oil boom was on, and the Montana 
schools got millions just from the leases on a small 
part of the land. The schools also get 1 barrel of 
oil of every 8 produced. 

It is possible that the Montana schools will pull 
further ahead of all other states in expenditure 
per pupil. And you might even suppose that the 
Montana schools will become the first ever to show a 
profit on a year’s operations, instead of just an ex- 
penditure. If you feel like turning a little green 
with envy, it seems quite forgivable. 
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ROBERT G. FISK and EARL R. GABLER, Review Editors 


Practical School Board Procedures, by 
Daniet R. Davies and E_woop L. Prest- 
woop. New York: Chartwell House, Inc., 
1951. 195 pages, $2.25. 

No competent school-board member or superin- 
tendent can read this book without receiving both 
the inspiration to do a better job and without hav- 
ing at hand many fine suggestions as to how to do 
a better job. 

The eleven short chapters cover the major aspects 
of school-board responsibility, and in each has been 
assembled descriptions of successful practices used 
by selected school boards throughout the country. 
Each chapter, too, is supplemented by tables show- 
ing the commonness of the practices described. 

Not only does the book describe what better 
school boards have found to be successful meth- 
ods of improving school-board membership itself, 
e.g., selection of candidates, education of board 
members, responsibilities of members, etc.; but it is 
of equal value in its description of successful means 
by which school districts have solved such difficult 
problems as: public relations; financial support; 
adequate buildings; teacher morale; salary schedules; 
and teacher in-service training. 

Once read, Practical School Board Procedures 
gives inspiration to do a difficult job better and sets 
forth practical and proven methods of operation 
for guidance to both board members and super- 
intendents. 

Joun B, Crosstey, Supt. 
Ventura Union High School District 
Ventura, Cal. 


The Teaching of Contemporary Affairs, 
edited by Jonn C. Payne. Twenty-First 
Yearbook of the National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1950. Washington, D. C.: 
National Council for the Social Studies, 
1951. 233 pages; paperbound, $2.50; cloth- 
bound, $3. 

Increasing awareness of the role of contemporary 
affairs in our schools is indicated by the subject 
chosen for the latest yearbook of the National Coun. 
cil for the Social Studies. Professor Payne and six- 
teen other contributors, representing various areas 
of education, have compiled an unusually well- 
integrated volume which approaches the subject 
from many directions. Anyone concerned with the 
development of a sound public opinion in this 
country can find value in their work. 


Their goals are indicated in the opening chapter 
by an extensive listing of the “Characteristics of a 
Citizen Who Is Able to Contribute to the Forma- 
tion of Sound Public Opinion.” This is followed by 
an article on American public opinion today, which 
undertakes the tremendous task of generalizing from 
the vast amount of data accumulated in recent years 
through public-opinion polls. Besides the many con- 
tradictions and inconsistencies in American think- 
ing, this article indicates the unfortunate gulf be- 
tween the “ideal citizen” described in Chapter I 
and the typical citizen who answers Dr. Gallup's 
knock. 

Later chapters point the way toward bridging 
this gulf, and include suggestions for the superin 
tendent of schools and the professor of education, as 
well as the classroom teacher. These chapters are 
not so specifically aimed as their titles might in- 
dicate. The editor's section on the junior college, 
for example, contains much of value to anyone 
teaching contemporary affairs, regardless of level. 

Though this yearbook appears nearly a year be- 
hind schedule, the timeliness of its content has by 
no means diminished in the interim. 

WituiaM R. Hincston 
Leonard Sr. High School 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 


The World of Endless Horizons—The 
Mastery of Reading, by MAtTi_pa BalILey 
and W. Leavett. New York: 
a Book Co., 1952. 636 pages, 
3.12. 


Teacher's Guide for The World of Endless 
Horizons, 59 pages, paper bound, 72 cents. 
Textbooks need to be slow to include innova- 

tions but forthright in discarding the obsolete. This 
book excites the high-school teacher because of the 
fresh material and the treasured selections retained, 
selections still indispensable. The young teacher, 
the one enmeshed in routine and too many tasks, 
and the one far away from swift changes—all must 
depend upon the tex!hook or their growth in cur- 
rent subject matter and their introduction to better 
teaching methods, 

Recognizing the therapeutic value of literature, 
the editors have used sound psychological prin- 
ciples in the grouping and in the notes for study. 
A fine example of this quality is found in the sec- 
tion, “A Treasury of World Verse,” and the nota- 
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tions preceding each poem. That, incidentally, is 
the most difficult form to teach to young people 
who have not awakened their beauty-starved souls. 
Likewise, the section planned for the development 
of reading skills is scientific and adequate. The 
unifying themes and the general range of subject 
matter throughout are particularly satisfactory for 
early adolescents. 

Growing young people often form an aversion to 
a subject merely because of the physical characteris- 
tics of the text itself. The reasonable weight and 
solid binding of this one appeal to both student and 
teacher. The double columns—neatly varied—are 
wise concessions to the untrained eye muscles of 
present-day readers. Just as the type and spacing 
satisfy the scientific needs, the illustrations, interest- 
ing and instructive, add much to the value of the 
volume. 

No one characteristic pleases more than the 
absence of pedantic evidence, the teacher's objec- 
tives having been put into a handbook; they are 
not superimposed upon the lesson plans, but, as 
stage directors, enable the course to be profitable 
and pleasant, not haphazard or negative. As a 
class book this is convenient, new, and pleasing. 
Matric SHARP BREWER 
Jefferson High School 
San Antonio, Tex. 
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Plane Geometry (rev. ed.), by F. M. MorGAN 
and W. E. Breckenrince. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1951. 520 + xi 
pages, $2.32. 

This book is the fourth edition of a plane 
geometry text which was first written in 1931, with 
subsequent revisions in 1939 and 1943. The authors 
have demonstrated that they have given careful 
consideration to ways of improving the material, 
for in every instance where a change has been 
made the change is for the better. The logical 
structure of theorems and exercises is the same as 
that in the 1943 edition. 

The most notable addition is in the extension of 
the material on geometry and art. In the 1943 edi- 
tion 24 pages were devoted to this topic, whereas 
the 1951 edition contains 35 pages of very interest- 
ing and motivating problems with accompanying 
drawings and pictures. 

There are other attempts to relate the subject of 
geometry to everyday living which were not present 
in the earlier editions. For example, several new 
pages are added relating the “if-then” reasoning of 
geometric proofs to those of daily conversation. The 
indirect method of proof ard reasoning by analogy 
are each given one page to describe their use in 
non-geometric situations. 

It is worth noting that in several places examples 


To Be Published This Spring... — 


Completely modern, easy to use, authoritative, and ac- 
curate, this new dictionary, copyright 1952, offers 
high-school students all kinds of help with words: 
definitions in terms easier than the word being de- 
fined ; established, contemporary American pronuncia- 
tions; up-to-date biographical, historical, and geo- 
graphical information ; new words and new meanings; 
Americanisms indicated ; hundreds 
of Synonym Studies and Usage Notes; a manual on 
How to Use a Dictionary. 


Editor of the new High School Dictionary is Clarence 
L. Barnhart who worked with Dr. E. L. Thorndike on 
the original Thorndike Dictionaries. Mr. Barnhart, 
also the editor of The Thorndike-Barnhart Compre- 
hensive Desk Dictionary and the American College 
Dictionary, is recognized as one of the foremost 
lexicographers in America today. 
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utilizing algebra for a solution are amplified, al- 
though a topic like scale drawings is treated lightly 
on one page. 

This book is a definite improvement over previous 
editions but, in the opinion of the reviewer, there 
are still too few pages devoted to relating the logical 
processes of geometric reasoning to non-geometric 
cases. 

Hott GLENN, Jr. 
Assistant Curriculum Coordinator 
Pasadena City Schools 

Pasadena, Cal. 


Toward Manhood, by HERMAN N. Bunpe- 
sen, M.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1951. 175 pages, $2.95. 

Ia a brief preface, Dr. Bundesen describes Toward 
Manhood as “an attempt to lay before boys the 
whole subject of sex and the part it plays in one’s 
life as frankly, as truthfully, as completely as it is 
in my power to do.” Treatment of the “whole sub- 
ject of sex” in Dr. Bundesen’s hands turns out to 
be a three-fold task: a straightforward presentation 
of the physiological and psychological facts about 
sex; a frank discussion of the varieties of misuse of 
sex and their consequent perils; and an exposition 
of his personal philosophy of wholesome, normal, 
and natural boyhood and manhood attitudes toward 
sex. The book is a free-running intermixture of these 
three main themes written in an informal, per- 
sonal style, for the most part appropriate for the 
. audience of adolescent boys and young men to 
whom the book is addressed. 

Dr. Bundesen succeeds best in the first two of 
these three tasks. Guidance workers and, I believe, 
his youthful readers as well will appreciate his lack 
of condescension and his confidence in the integrity 
and maturity of youth which underlies his explana- 
tions of physical aspects of sex. His description of 
the consequences of rash misuse of sex (which, from 
his position as long-time Health Commissioner of 
Chicago, he is unusually well qualified to discuss) 
is all the more effective since it is presented with 
a minimum of emotionalizing and melodramatics. 
His restrained and factual chapter on venereal dis- 
ease, for example, is one of the best chapters in the 
book. 

It is just possible that today’s youth may not find 
quite as convincing Dr. Bundesen’s frequent refer- 
ences to “manly men” (“men who respect women”) 
or “womanly women” (“the kind of girl you will 
want to settle down with eventually”) or his ad- 
vocacy of lots of physical activity and hobbies as 
the antidote to the temptations of sexual desire. I 
don’t know. I do hope that these frequent passages 
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will not lead the young sophisticates in his audience 
to write him off as mid-Victorian, because there is 
so much good so well handled in this book. 
Davip Donatp Asst. Dir. 
Division of Secondary Education 
Wisconsin State College 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Promoting Growth Toward Maturity in 
Interpreting What Is Read, compiled and 
edited by Gray. Supple- 
mentary Educational Monograph No. 74. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1951. 264 pages, paper bound, $3. 
“How does a reader interpret a passage? What 

are the characteristics of a mature reader in this 

respect? How can growth toward maturity in inter- 
preting what is read be promoted at each level of 
school progress?” 

These questions, considered by the fourteenth 
Chicago Reading Conference, are satisfactorily an- 
swered in its comprehensive and concise report, 
Promoting Growth Toward Maturity in Interpret- 
ing What Is Read. In addition to meaningful 
articles by leading authorities in reading, the book 
includes an excellent preface and concluding chap- 
ter analyzing the conference, Some of the problems 
considered are the basic elements in interpretation, 
the influence of specific factors on growth in inter- 
pretation, the problems involved in interpreting 
different kinds of material, the problems caused by 
language difficulty, promoting growth in interpret- 
ing what is read in the light of its broader context, 
and the responsibilities of teachers, administrators, 
and publishers in carrying out the program. 

Important feature of the book is its fusion of the 
theoretical and practical aspects of furthering ma- 
turity of interpretation. The report not only treats 
problems from the viewpoint of the teacher, but 
also from that of the administrator and the pub- 
lisher. An excellent feature is a variety of func- 
tional examples of meeting reading problems in 
grades 1-14. Footnotes are adequate, and there is 
a grade-level bibliography of selected books pub- 
lished since the 1950 Conference. 

Sara ANpReMES RIVERS 
Columbia High School 
Lake City, Fla. 


Our Educational Discontents, by Percy H. 
Houston. Boston: Christopher Publish- 
ing House, 1951. 125 pages, $2.75. 

This book is a well-written and stimulating criti- 
cism of education from the elementary grades 
through college. One of its unique features is its 
caution that although “we are in the hands of the 
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Progressive Educator . . . we are in real danger in 
our zeal or in our irritation of losing the positive 
good the system has accomplished.” 

The author accepts the philosophy that the task 
of education is to fit young people for the task of 
living in this modern chaotic world. The modern 
educator would agree with many of the character- 
istics the author lists as the hallmarks of good edu- 
cation—critical thinking, education that strikes 
home at personal problems rather than textbook 
information, and teaching that stresses meaning 
rather than mere memorization. However, the em- 
phasis in other parts of the book upon faculty psy- 
chology, discipline, and the belief that democracy 
and citizenship cannot be directly introduced into 
the lives of young people, seem to lead us back to 
an educational program based almost solely on 
textbooks and separated completely from the ex- 
periences of yeung people. 

Houston suggests a number of improvements in 
college education, but a fundamental thesis under- 
lying his suggestions for both secondary and higher 
education needs to be carefully examined. “Mass 
education,” he says, “has never succeeded,” and “we 
must sooner or later rid our minds of the claptrap 
of democratic dogma if we are to create an endur- 
ing culture.” The final reference to Plato at the 
end of the book seems to reflect a yearning for the 
cultural aristocracy in Greek civilization—which 
might have endured longer had “mass education” 
been tried. 

ERNest WEINRICH 
Asst. Supt. of Schools 
Schenectady, N.Y. 


The Magic Curtain—The Story of a Life in 
Two Fields, Theatre and Invention, by 
LAWRENCE LANGNER. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., Inc., 1951. 498 pages, $6.60. 
To each individual his own life is of great im- 

portance; otherwise ennui would take possession and 

life would be useless. But what is of importance to 
one may not be to others unless the situations, prin- 
ciples and drive of the individual have some com- 
mon interest. Invention, drama, and famous people 
always are intriguing and for these reasons The 

Magic Curtain makes its appeal. 

The style is pleasing and fluid. It may lack the 
imaginative impulse which most of us expect in the 
lives of inventors, actors, stage directors. Warmth 
and feeling are there, however, and the stage, com- 
mercial, and creative personalities are dealt with 
sympathetically and informatively. Such a book 
would find its place on the shelves of college and 
high school libraries, to be used by those who first 
are majoring in dramatics, and second by those in 
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Why this book is now in its 


8TH LARGE PRINTING: 


1. To improve pupil work in social studies 


This book offers a systematic way of teaching the 20 basic social-studies skills, 
and a systematic plan for checking on pupil achievement in each skill. 


Toincrease the number of useful skills taught 


Schools have been criticized for not teaching more concrete, useful skills. But 
schools using this book can say, “look, we are teaching this skill, that skill—20 
skills useful throughout life—in one class!” 


To relieve teachers of endless detail 


Here is a labor-saving teaching aid that rescues many hours of preparation and 
classroom time, saves the need of formulating practice materials and tests, and 
all resulting mimeographing costs. Pupils do not mark in the book, so it may 
be used by a different class each period. 
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5. How to Use a Dictionary 15. How to Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps 
6. How to Use a Map 16. How to Read Percentages, Estimates, and 
7. How to Use an Atlas Figures 

8. How to Do Committee Work 17. How to Outline Social-Studies Material 

9. How to Take Part in a Social-Studies Dis- 18. How to Prepare a Good Report 

cussion 19. How to Give an Oral Report 

10. How to Use the Library Card Catalogue 20. How to Make a Written Report 


30-day approval—List price $1.75 
Net professional price, with key, $1.40 
4-29 copies, including keys, $1.23 each, net 
30 or more copies, $1.05 net each, keys 8¢ each 


INOR PUBLISHING 
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BULLETIN BOARD NEWS 


The April Clearing House Is Here 


The following excerpts are clues to good professional reading 
in Tue Crearinc House for April. 


Our schools should welcome the business-in- 
dustry sponsored materials, Many of them are of a 
professional quality, polish, and finish which often 
make them superior to other sources of materials.— 
Hubert J. Davis, p. 455. 


. . . But what pedagogue hasn't done some finagl- 
ing in order to get a class interested in some partic- 
ular subject? If you are one of the few who hasn't, 
try it some time, If you handle it with care the 
members of your class will be ready to rise in a 
body and vehemently declare it was their brain 
child.—Marie C, Senyard, p. 456. 


There is of course sporadic, undisciplined discus- 
sion here and there of the topic Good Teachers and 
Good Teaching, but when one subjects it to scrutiny 
he finds that it is always carried on in ambiguous 
language made up of words so extremely conven- 
tional in educational gatherings that the language 
has long since become mere cant.—Conner Reed, 
459- 


There are various devices that are helpful at the 
high-school age. One of them seems so especially 
useful that experience in its use by teachers of child 
guidance and family relationships may be helpful to 
others who have not yet tried it. This is role play- 
ing.—Mildred Weigley Wood, p. 469. 


Observations lead me to believe that there is very 
little, if any, difference in the interest span of the 
slow learner and the normal or bright pupil, pro- 
vided the instruction is geared to his individual in- 
terest and ability level.—William M. Cox, p. 473. 


How does the principal go about developing and 
organizing a guidance program? This article offers 
in non-technical language some suggestions which 
principals may find useful.—William Coleman, p. 
474- 


Where the old-timer could give the boys and girls 
a few lumps, today’s teacher must enchant them 
with a fan dance.—Ralph E. Gauvey, p. 483. 


The plan of having Plainfield High School 
seniors take charge of a class or study group oc- 
casionally began several years ago during a sub- 
stitute shortage. . . . The satisfactory experience 
that resulted led to the establishment in several 
senior English classes of a volunteer group for 
emergency teaching service.— Olga Achtenhagen, p. 
488. 


. . homework assignments in my classes are 
usually confined to the reading of novels and other 
long pieces of prose. Compositions are written in 
the classroom, where I have control of the working 
conditions.—Philip R. Jenkins, p. 493. 


Articles featured in the April Clearing House: 


Business-Industry Sponsored Teaching Materials 
Teen-Agers Around the World: English Unit .................! Marie C. Senyard 


You Don’t Know What a Good Teacher Is 
Jefferson's 4 Steps to Better Citizenship 


Hubert J. Davis 


Conner Reed 
Five Students 


Developmental Reading Program Encourages Thinking ............Samuel Schiff 


Role Playing: Effective in Family Units 
Slow Learners Have Normal Interest Spans 


Mildred Weigley Wood 
William M. Cox 


Basic Steps in Developing a Guidance Program 


Stepchild of the Arts 


Teaching Aids vs. Learning Aids: A-V Devices 
Grammar: How Much for College? ....... 


Senior Teachers: The Time to Find Out 
Teaching, Not Assigning, Themes 


College for What? Answer for Undecided Students 
Vocational Guidance Begins in Elementary Grades 


Getting Music into General Education 


Mary Graham Lund 
Ralph E. Gauvey 


Olga Achtenhagen 
Philip R. Jenkins 
Robert E. Mahn 
Virginia Bailard 
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Timely every year—especially timely in a 


Presidential Election Year 


For 1952-53, adopt WE, THE CITIZENS—and allow your students to par- 
ticipate realistically, through classroom work and community activity, in the 
election campaign and the political and civic developments that follow it through- 


out the school year. 


WE, THE CITIZENS is an objective, “how to do it” book prepared for use 
in Problems courses, Senior Civics, or at any other suitable point in the 11th and 
12th grade social-studies sequence. The table of contents below indicates the 
extremely practical approach of this text to the specific problems of active, par- 
ticipating citizenship. Young people who soon will be 21 need just such a book. 
Order a copy of WE, THE CITIZENS today for 30-day free examination. 


The Life-Adjustment Social-Studies Text: 


ALDRICH-MARKERT 


WE, THE CITIZENS 


Senior Problems in 


1. How to Be a Good Citizen 

2. How to Cooperate with Civic Authori- 
ties 

. How to Analyze Issues 

. How to Be Active in Community Better- 
ment 

5. How to Protect Your Rights as a Citi- 
zen 

6. How to Be Active in Community Poli- 
tics 

7. How to Be a Worker in Your Political 
Party 

8. How to Listen to Political Speeches 

9. How to Read Political News 


30-day approval—List 


Civic Responsibilities 


10. How to Study Platforms 

11. How to Understand Constitutionality 

12. How to Select a Candidate 

13. How to Choose Your Political Party 

14. How to Register and Vote 

15. How to Write to Your Congressman 

16. How to Vote Taxes 

17. How to Serve on a Jury 

18. How to Judge Good Local Government 

19. How to Understand Social-Political 
Terminology 

20. How to Be an International Citizen 

21. How to Be a Responsible Citizen 


price $2.75. Single 


copies 20% discount; 4 to 29 copies, 30% dis- 
count; 30 or more copies, 40% discount. 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
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Eaton-Palmer 
Workbook in Basic 


Spelling 
By Harold T. Eaton, A.M. 


Head of the English Department 
High School, Brockton, Mass. 


This new workbook in spelling is designed for 
the eighth, ninth, and slow tenth grades. It fea- 
tures the basic list of 500 words that cause the 
most difficulty with eighth, ninth, and tenth grade 
students. It is class tested and the result of a long 
study of spelling problems, It classifies these words 
into the fundamental spelling groups, gives the 
rules that apply and the special exceptions. The 
workbook contains plenty of drill, a personal error 

lling list, and accomplishment tests. Its use will 

iminate most if not all of the common spelling 


errors. pe 
t price: cen 


The Eaton-Palmer 
Workbooks in 


Literature 


A Tale of Two Cities Silas Marner 
The Lady of the Lake Ivanhoe 
The Merchant of Venice Macbeth 
Idylls of the King Julius Caesar 


Treasure Island 
By Harold T. Eaton, A.M. 
Head of the Department of English 
High School, Brockton, Mass. 

Directed reading is intelligent reading. Let 
these workbooks help you to solve your readi 
problems. Each workbook is a guide to a th 
understanding of these classics. In addition they 
provide for worthwhile group and individual stu- 
dent activities. 

Single copies: 20 cents 
10% discount on class orders. 


Mon Premier Cahier 


A Drill Book in First 
Year French 


By Immaculata M. Lavorgna, M.Ed. 
Vice Principal, Francis Parkman 
ool, Boston 
This new drill book for forty exercises in first year 
French is based upon representative courses of 
study and fitted to the needs of teachers and pupils. 
Each exercise concerns a single item of French 
grammar and contains sufficient material to meet 
the individual differences of various classes. There 
ae cumulative pages upon previous 
s. 
Price: 50 cents, 10% discount on class orders. 


The Palmer Co. 


370 Atlantic Ave., Boston 10, Mass. 


The CLEARING HOUSE 


high school who are lured toward the dramatic arts. 
The book undoubtedly would be exciting through 
the many personalities and well known actors who 
appear in its many pages, and especially through the 
numerous photographs. 

Perhaps the most important contribution of the 
book is its description of the theatre guilds and 
their purpose and objectives in the field of drama. 
This is worthwhile for the student of modern 
drama. It opens up to the reader the many occupa- 
tional opportunities which these mediums of the 
stage offer. This is an enticing book and worthy of 
being read by those who appreciate creative ability. 

MERRILL Bishop 

Director of English & Libraries 
Senior and Junior Schools 

San Antonio, Tex. 


Developing Democratic Human Relations 
Through Health Education, Physical 
Education and Recreation, First Year- 
book of the AAHPER. Washington, D.C.: 
American Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation, 1951. 562 
pages, $4.25. 

Developing Democratic Human _ Relations 
Through Health Education, Physical Education 
and Recreation is an attempt by a national organ- 
ization to focus the attention of the teaching pro- 
fession on one of education’s most crucial prob- 
lems—interpersonal relations. The authors contend 
we are living in an interdependent world. Hearn 
points out that although “we are far from achiev- 
ing the goal of interdependence through coopera- 
tive endeavor even in the simplest interpersonal 
relation, it is, nevertheless, the goal toward which 
we must continue to struggle in all of our inter- 
personal, our group, our inter-group and interna- 
tional relations.” : 

The organization of the text is excellent, The first 
part entitled “Basic Point of View" defines the 
problem and sets the stage for further exploration. 
The remaining sections of the book are devoted to 
“programs” for children, adolescents, older youth, 
and adults. Each section is built around the basic 
point of view. A chapter on the “world” of each 
particular group establishes the setting for the re- 
maining chapters on “Concepts and Attitudes to be 
Developed,” “Methods,” and “Evaluation.” 

Those who foolishly expect to find “tailor-made” 
programs are doomed to disappointment, and right- 
fully so, Rather, the text clearly points the direc- 
tion and the climate necessary if we are to develop 
democratic human relations through education. 
Teachers in secondary education as well as all edu- 
cators will find the book a stimulation to better 
teaching. 
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Book REVIEWS 


The principal strength—and weakness—of the text 
lies not in its subject matter, but in the abilities 
of teachers to utilize constructively the ideas pre- 
sented. Developing Democratic Human Relations 
Through Health Education, Physical Education and 
Recreation could be read with profit by all members 
of the teaching profession. 

Josern M. PEASE 
Kansas State Teachers College 
Emporia, Kans. 


The General Science Handbook—Part 1: 
Experiments, Demonstrations, and Other 
Activities Suggested for First Year of Gen- 
eral Science. Albany, N.Y.: Bureau of 
Curriculum Development, Division of 
Secondary Education, New York State 
Education Department, 1951. 197 pages, 
paper bound, 35 cents. 


Many junior-high school teachers have desired a 
volume such as this, which presents more than goo 
experiments, demonstrations, and other activities 
suggested for seventh-grade general-science classes. 
Concise, clearly presented, and well organized, these 
suggestions should be helpful to the teacher who has 
had brief experience and limited background in 
the sciences, The handbook is the first of a series of 
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three to be published as a source of teaching ma- 
terials for seventh, eighth and ninth grades. 

The serially numbered suggestions are organized 
around ten different unit areas including physical 
science (7), biological science (2), and health (1). In 
each unit, prepared as a chapter, are a brief over- 
view, a list of materials needed in the unit, activities 
(presented in relation to science problems), a list of 
“Major Outcome Ideas,” and a well selected list of 
readings and references. Forty-one pages of skillfully 
executed drawings provide simple, effective illustra- 
tions of how many of the experiments and demon- 
strations are conducted, Appendix A is a comprehen- 
sive list of equipment and supplies, and Appendix B 
presents a complete annotated bibliography of the 
references listed at the end of each unit. 

Chief shortcoming of the handbook is that its 
organization places too much emphasis on logical 
subject matter sequence and not enough on the in- 
terests, needs and psychological development of 
seventh-grade pupils. It also falls short in applying 
one of the criteria listed as the basis for the selec- 
tion of units; namely, that of the possibilities of 
relating science instruction to other areas of the cur- 
riculum. Numerous practical applications of the 
science concepts developed are suggested, but efforts 
to introduce relational thinking, to develop under- 


Edueation and American Civilization 
GEORGE S. COUNTS 


+ Hs volume proposes to meet in the field of education the challenge 
of totalitarianism; to develop a conception of American education 
which will support clearly and effectively the values of free society. 

As a basis for the great education he envisages, Dr. Counts traces the 
growth of American civilization; examines the Hebraic-Christian ethic, 
the humanistic spirit, scientific method, and the idea of democracy; ex- 
plores resources for building educational programs; and appraises the hu- 
man community in which educational programs function in this country. 

The result is a book which will help Americans—educators as well as 
laymen—to face realistically the choices that must be made. Thoughtful 
teachers, administrators, and curriculum specialists will find here chal- 
lenging suggestions for building educational programs suited to the 
times. 512 pages cloth $3.75 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK 27 
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The CrLearinc House 


WHAT 
Happened 


in Los Angeles? 


Get the exciting story of a de- 
veloping organization—the Per- 
sonal and Guidance Association 
—its progress and program. 
Check up on what leaders in the 
guidance field had to say and 
what plans they made at the 
1952 C.G.P.A. Convention in 
Los Angeles. Read a full Con- 
vention report . . . take note of 
new techniques and approaches 
reported at Convention sessions. 


It's all in the May issue of 


OCCUPATIONS 


The Vocational Guidance Journal 


$4.50 a year $.60 a copy 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 


GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
1424 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


standings of the social implications of science, and 
to build up inductive reasoning are extremely lim- 
ited. 
C, Benton MANLey, Dir. 
Secondary Education 
Springfield Public Schools 
Springfield, Mo. 


Living Without Hate—Scientific Ap- 
proaches to Human Relations, by ALFRED 

J. Marrow. New York: Harper & Broth- 

ers, 1951. 269 pages, $3.50. 

The author states as his thesis: interpersonal con- 
flicts lead to neighborhood undeclared wars which 
lead to international wars. The work done by 
agencies working in the field of intergroup rela- 
tions has been ineffective. Action research projects 
have worked and should become the modus oper- 
andi. 

In developing the text, Dr. Marrow classifies 
workers in the field as pleaders, educators, and 
fighters who are trying to reach neutrals, sympa- 
thizers, and the prejudiced. He deflates the use of 
graphics, pledges, tracts, good-will meetings, appeals 
to brotherly love, and the use of radio, films, news- 
papers, and magazines. 

Action research projects are described. To do this 
he draws heavily on the books and research studies 
done by Goodwin Watson, Robin Williams, and 
Isidor Chein. Projects described include food habit 
changes; employment of older women; negro em- 
ployment in department stores; housing segregation; 
employer-employee participation in determination 
of policy and practice; leadership; and handling of 
bigots. 

There is considerable illumination and specific 
illustration of the roots of prejudice, minority 
group feelings of belongingness and loneliness, the 
effects of law, and the use of the community self- 
survey. 

There are many meaningful, if “easy,” general- 
izations, for example: 

“People must live by [their prejudices] and resist 
attempts to change them, for their operation pro- 
vides the satisfaction of vital needs of the per- 
sonality.” 

“Self-hatred will cease to recur as the [minority] 
group attains an equality of status with the major- 
ity.” 

“People are effectively energized only if their jobs 
provide opportunity for self expression, achieve 
ment, and prestige . . . a person's desire for such 
recognition is insatiable.” 

Gertrupe Noar, Associate 

Department of Education 
Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith 
New York, N.Y. 
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THE SOUTH’S LEADING 
EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL 


Now in the 29th Year of Publication 


The PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is published bi- 
monthly by the Faculty of George Peabody College for Teachers. 

Articles by leading educators present in each issue representative 
views in the general field of Education. 

The Booknotes Section, a budgeted selection of professional and 


cultural books for the teacher's library, is particularly useful to 
librarians, teachers, and school administrators. 


Sample copy sent on request 


Subscription price $3.00 the year 


Address 


PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville 4, Tennessee 
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= Audio-Visual News —~< 


U. S. HISTORY: Then and Now in the United 
States, a group of 18 filmstrips, in full color, for 
social-studics classes, issued by Silver-Burdett Co., 
New York g, N.Y. This is the first group of a series 
of similar filmstrip groups, under the general title 
of “Then and Now,” correlating history, geography, 
and significant facts from other fields, to help pupils 
to understand regions of the world—their people, 
resources, problems, and social development. Each 
of the 18 filmstrips in this first group is a teaching 
unit in itself, developing significant understandings 
about regions of the United States, The strips were 
produced under the direction of Dr. Clarence M. 
Sorenson, and the artwork was supervised by Milo 
Winter. (Jr.H., HS) 


MENTAL CASE: Out of True, 4 reels, 38 min., 
sound, black and white, distributed by British In- 
formation Services, New York 20, N.Y. Designed to 
combat the ignorance and shrinking which drive 
many people to the breaking point rather than sub- 
mit to mental treatment, The factual story concerns 


gives way from domestic strain, She attempts suicide 
and is taken—unwillingly, at first—to a mental home 
where modern methods of analysis and treatment 
lay bare the long-hidden cause of her trouble. 
(Adult) 


ENGAGEMENT: The Meaning of Engagement, 
114 reels, sound, color or black and white, issued 
by Coronet Films, Chicago 1, Hil. The engagement 
period as a preparation for successful marriage, a 
time to develop psychological unity, to learn to 
know each other, and to plan for the future. The 
film also covers the delicate problem of “breaking 
an engagement” and indicates when this may be 
the wisest choice. (HS, Coll., Adult) 


PARLIAMENTARY: How to Conduct a Meeting, 
1 reel, sound, black and white, issued by Young 
America Films, New York 17, N.Y. The 6th title in 
a series on public-speaking techniques. Demonstrates 
and explains the basic pattern of parliamentary 
procedure which contributes to an efficient and suc- 


a young wife and mother whose mind temporarily — cessful meeting. (Jr.H., HS, Coll., Adult) 


SCHOOL SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 


offers 
USEFUL AND TIMELY REPRINTS 
for teachers of the sciences and mathematics 


ATOMIC ENERGY; A science assembly lecture, illustrated .................... 
ATOMIC ENERGY, A play in three scenes ...... 
IN QUEST OF TRUTH, A play in two parts ° 
MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS FROM ATOMIC SCIENCE . ceescososcevecse 
SOME WARTIME DEVELOPMENTS IN CHEMISTRY, 48 pp. ............. 
RADIOACTIVE ISOTOPES, a science assembly lecture ................000005 
WONDERS OF SCIENCE, a scientific assembly program ...............-s000 
WHAT IS SCIENTIFIC METHOD? 
COMPUTATIONS WITH APPROXIMATE NUMBERS 
THE MATHEMATICS OF GAMBLING .......... 
MOTION PICTURES FOR ELEMENTARY SCIENCE (1949) . on 
NEW EMPHASES IN MATHEMATICAL EDUCATION, bibliographies. (1949) 
A STUDENT’S APPROACH TO MECHANICS 

YOUTH OPENS THE DOOR TO CANCER CONTROL, ‘bibliographies (1949) 


Payment must accompany orders for reprints 


SCHOOL SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 
P.0. Bex 408, Oak Park, Mlinois 
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DEMOCRACY WILL BE 
SAVED IN OUR SCHOOLS 


Make your school outstanding as 
an experience in “happy, profitable 
working-together" 


Give your students and teachers these helps 


ACTIVITY PROGRAMS—Current thought of leaden 
in the field of democratic group activities. 


CLASS PLAYS—Help in selecting and staging dre- 
matic productions, 


cessful guidance of school groups. 


ATHLETICS—News and ideas on late developments 
in intramural and interscholastic sports. 


DEBATE—Both sides of the current high school de- 
bate question. 
DEPARTMENT CLUBS—instructions end aids in the 


directing of school clubs of all types. 


HOME ROOMS—ideas and plans for educative 
home room projects. 


PEP ORGANIZATIONS—Devices for stimulating 
loyalty and school spirit. 

duction of school newspaper and yearbook. 

cative and wholesome social 


STUDENT 
development of student sense of responsibility. 


MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES—Music, commence- 
ment, point systems, ete. 


Each month School Activities will bring you timely material by 
authorities in these fields. 


Subscription price $3.50 
Subscribe now! 


School Activities 


1515 LANE STREET TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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The Committee on Diagnostic Reading Tests, Inc. 
extends to the elementary schools 


THE DIAGNOSTIC READING TESTS 


with the publication of a 
New Series of Tests 


Survey Test: rower veve 


for grades 4-6 
Booklet 1: Cost per booklet 
Part 1: Comprehension and Word Attack ...............: .29 
(untimed—one class period) 
Booklet 2: 
Part 2: Vocabulary (untimed; approx. 10-20 min.) 
Part 3: Rate of Reading (approx. 20 min.) 
Directions for Administering for each part, 15¢ 
Scoring stencils: Part 1, 30¢; Part 2, 15¢; Part 3, 15¢ 
Answer sheets, 2¢ 


All parts of the Survey Section, 4-6, are to be given to all pupils in these grades. Like the Survey 
Section for grades 7-12 and college freshmen, which is used in more than 1,000 high schools from 
coast to coast and many colleges, they are economical of time; easy to give; easy to score; and are 
moderate in cost. Order a specimen set of all parts today! 
Revised 
SECTION IV: WORD ATTACK, PART 1, ORAL, REVISED 
now includes paragraphs grades 3-12 


And These Two New Aids 
to Users of Diagnostic Reading Tests (grades 7—College Freshman Year) 


THE DIAGNOSTIC READING TESTS: A History of Their Construc- 
tion and Validation This manual covers all tests in the battery of DIAGNOSTIC 
READING TESTS. It explains the details of their construction and validation 

THE DIAGNOSTIC READING TESTS: Their Interpretation and Use 


in Teaching Reading A manual on how to use the tests as aids to individualizing 
the teaching of reading with illustrative exercises for improving comprehensio::, vocabu- 
lary, word attack, rate of reading, and skimming skills. 


April 15, 1952. Price to be announced. 


To order or to request further information, write to Dr. Frances Triggs, Chairman, 
THE COMMITTEE ON DIAGNOSTIC READING TESTS, INC., 
Kingscote Apt. 3G, 419 West 119th St., New York 27, N.Y. 


